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THE MILITARY ACADEMY AT WEST POINT. 


Report of the Board of Visitors, invited by the Secretary of War to attend 
the General Examination of the Cadets of the United Stules Military 
Academy, June, 1835. 


To the Friend's of Peace, the very idea of an institution intended 
to instruct men in the art of war, is painful. But does not this 
feeling arise from a false estimate of the effects of such instruction ? 
Our own feelings once revolted at settled measures of this sort, 
which seemed to have no other object but the destruction of 
human life in the most skilful and rapid manner. But we have 
never forgotten the remarks of an eminent philanthropic Quaker, 
of London, at a period when the steam gun of Perkins was ex- 
pected to produce the most dreadful carnage—‘ I rejoice,’ said he, 
‘in this invention, and as a friend of peace, I earnestly hope it 
will be successful. ‘The invention of gunpowder, and every dis- 
covery and improvement that has been made in the art of war, has 
diminished the number of wars and the number of deaths, and the 
amount of misery they occasion. ‘The more certain death can be 
made, the less willing will nations be to fight ; and as soon as you 
can make calculations on the number of men that will be killed, 
wars will be decided like a sum in arithmetic, by counting the 
number of guns and men instead of fighting a battle.’ Indeed, the 
® great object of military tactics is, to instruct the student how to 
* accomplish certain objects with the least possible destruction of 
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338 Usefulness.— Origin. 


life and property. So long, therefore, as the mass of mankind 
are not prepared to abandon war, philanthropy itself may see, in 
a single comparison with the wars of savage and barbarous nations, 
or of the armed and helmeted knight of the middle ages, with those 
of soldiers of modern times, sufficient reason to desire the per- 
fection of the art of war. 

On grounds like these, the friend of peace may approve of the 
establishment of a Military School. But we rejoice to think 
that there are better grounds for believing, that the school at 
West Point has been an honor and a benefit to our country. In 
aiming to promote the art of war, it has contributed to advance the 
arts of peace, and to cultivate the sciences which are connected 
with the best interests of society. While it has educated officers 
who have done much to preserve and defend our country from 
the ravages of war, we are especially indebted to it for the engi- 
neers who survey our coasts, and examine our harbors and our 
rivers, who have planned and executed many of the improveinents, 
rail roads, canals, &c., which are so rapidly promoting the pros- 
perity of our country, and the strength of our union. It may, 
indeed, have done evil, by exciting a military spirit, or establishing 
military habits, where they would not otherwise have existed. On 
the other band, we have reason to believe the knowledge of the 
science of war has often impaired a taste for its practice, and that 
the graduated cadet often has less passion for military display, 
than the young militia man. We have always found the veterans 
of European battles, speak with more horror of the evils of war, than 
any men we have seen. The public money has doubtless been 
wasted here, on some of the pampered children of wealth and rank ; 
but it has also elevated sons of poverty to stations of honor ani 
usefulness, which they would never otherwise have attained. If 
it be regarded as an evil, it is by no means an unmixed evil. It 
is also due to the Academy at West Point to say, that it has done 
more for the cultivation of the exact sciences, especially in their 
higher branches, than any other institution in our country. It 
ought to be added, that several eminent literary institutions have 
found some of the most valuable of their officers, especially in the 
department of mathematics, among the graduates of West Point. 
But whatever may be our views of the object of the institution, it 
is interesting to every American to know the condition of the only 
school sustained by our general government—the nursery of those 
who are expected to defend our country. 

The establishment of a military academy in our country, was 
proposed in a report of Gen. Knox, then Secretary of War, in 
1790, and was recommended by Gen. Washington in his annual 
address to Congress, in 1793 and 1796. In 1794, an act was 
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passed for the establishment of a Corps of Artillerists and Engi- 
neers, to which eight cadets or pupil soldiers were attached. In 
1798, the number of cadets was increased to fifty, and provision 
was made for the support of four teachers to instruct them in the 
requisite arts and sciences. It was not till 1802, that these cadets 
were collected into an Academy, established at West Point, under 
the direction of the late General Jonathan Williams, as chief of 
the corps of engineers, and two teachers, of French and Draw- 
ing. Several years after, the number of cadets was increased to 
one hundred and sixty ; but the whole number graduated previous 
to the war of 1812, was only seventy-one. 

At this period, when our country experienced the most humilia- 
ting and distressing results from the want of military knowledge, 
the number of cadets was increased to two hundred and sixty. In 
addition to the teachers of French and Drawing, three professors 
were appointed—of Natural Philosophy, of Mathematics, and of 
Engineering, each with an assistant; and a chaplain, who was 
required, in addition to his other duties, to give instruction in His- 
tory, Geography, and Moral and Political Science. The list of 
professors and assistants is now so enlarged, that thirty-four gen- 
tlemen, most of them graduates of the Academy, are employed 
in the discipline and instruction of the Institution ; and the nume- 
rous unsuccessful applications show, that the list of students is 
always full. 

To provide for this large number of young men, an extensive 
set of public buildings has been erected, and gradually surrounded 
by a little village of dwellings, for their guardians and attendants. 
The celebrated post of West Point is situated upon a beautiful 
plain of fifty acres, rising precipitously above the Hudson River, to 
an elevation of about two hundred feet. In approaching it from 
the south, the buildings of the institution appear on the top of the 
promontory, forming the south side of a quadrangle which is open to 
the north. On the east is a barrack, also oecupied by the stu- 
dents; and on the west, are the houses of the superintendent and 
the professors. On ascending the promontory, the traveller finds 
the whole navigation of the river passing beneath his feet, and even 
the magnificent steamboat dwindling to insignificance, amidst the 
grand objects of nature around him. On the other side, the lofty 
tops of the Catskill seem to shut him out from the world, and the 
ruins of an ancient fort frown upon him, from a height which seems 
almost inaccessible. ‘To the north, the Hudson spreads into a 
broad channel, and the view of this stream and its lofty banks is 
terminated by a curve in the river, on which the pretty village of 
Newburg is situated. 
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From this account it will be seen, that the cadets are placed 
on one of the most delightful spots in our country, for the 
salubrity of its air, the seclusion and quiet of its situation, and 
the grandeur and beauty of its scenery. So delightful, indeed, is 
this place considered, that the splendid hotel which was erected to 
receive the officers of government, and the official visitors of the 
institution, is, in fact, one of the favorite resorts of the invalid, and 
the most delightful refuge for the luxurious, from the heat and 
bustle of the cities. The institution is provided with a sufficient, 
and in some respects, peculiarly valuable apparatus, for the illustra- 
tion of Natural Philosophy, a Chemical Laboratory, and a Library 
of 10,000 volumes, which is said to be very complete i in military 
works, but which we could not but consider deficient in regard to 
collateral subjects, and general knowledge and literature. 

The treatment of the students is such as is adapted to prepare 
them for the practical duties and endurances of a military life, so 
far as this can be done consistently with the other objects of the 
institution. The student’s room is considered as his tent, and the 
floor is his couch. His mattress is spread and laid aside, by him- 
self. ‘The cleanliness and arrangement of the apartment are 
attended to by each of the inmates in turn ; and we were gratified 
to see for ourselves, and to learn from the reports of the public 
visitors, that this duty is well performed. The students are formed 
into a military corps, with officers taken from among themselves, 

each student in turn, being called to perform the duties of a soldier 
and an officer. A guard i is kept constantly on duty, as in a bar- 
rack, and sentinels pace its halls, to see that order is maintained, 
and that the regulations of the Academy are observed. ‘The com- 
mon rules of order and decorum, are rigidly enforced ; and early 
hours of retirement and rising are insisted on with military exact- 
ness, and indicated by military signals. ‘The students are forbidden 
to keep or use tobacco, or any intoxicating liquor. ‘They are not 
allowed to engage in those amusements which often distract the 
attention of students, and are required to maintain the deportment 
of gentlemen towards their instructors, and towards each other, as 
well as to abstain from every immorality and open neglect of the 
Sabbath, or of public worship. In short, the system of discipline 
is strictly military, and the cadets are, in fact, but a portion of the 
Army of the United States, taking rank between the subaltern and 
commissioned officers, and receiving in the same manner, pay and 
rations, which now amount to $28 per month, for the payment 
of all expenses. 

During the months of July and August, the cadets leave their 
barracks, and encamp upon the beautiful plain which forms the 
summit of West Point, subject to the discipline of an army in 
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time of war. They are occupied almost exclusively during these 
two months in military exercises, and expected to encounter all the 
vicissitudes of this season. 

We need scarcely say, that such discipline, combined with regu- 
larity of hours, and a plain diet, render the system of physical educa- 
tion at West Point, superior to that of our literary institutions 
generally. ; 

The intellectual education of the cadets is, of course, conducted 
in the manner adapted to their profession. It is unfortunate that 
young men, received, as many of the students are, with very little 
knowledge of elementary studies, and with minds wholly unculti- 
vated and unfurnished, should be required to obtain the whole of 
their education in the space of four years, which is deemed barely 
sufficient for a single stage of an ordinary professional course. It 
is, We presume, a matter of necessity, that this period should be 
exclusively devoted to those subjects which are immediately con- 
nected with military science ; but under these circumstances, the 
result is to be anticipated which we have heard described by some 
of the students and observers of the Academy, that a large number 
of the young men leave it with little except mere technical know]- 
edge, and especially without that general information which is 
necessary to give them influence im society. ‘They too often have 
a narrowness of ideas, an inability to understand and meet the views 
of mere civilians, (as non-military men are technically termed,) 
which is unfavorable to their character as citizens. We know there 
are many striking exceptions to this remark ; but it is not to the 
Academy they are indebted for their value as members of society, 
As a place of professional education, there can be no doubt of the 
excellence of West Point; and in reference to the exact sciences, 
we have before observed, that we considered it superior to that 
which is given in any other part of our country. ‘The course of 
Mathematics is extensive and thorough. The mode of examina- 
tion leaves no room to the student to escape detection, if he is 
not familiar with his task. We were surprised and delighted to 
witness the accuracy with which a young man could go through 
an intricate demonstration, without a text book or figure to aid him, 
and reply to the questions and cross questions which were con- 
tinually put, to test his familiarity with the subject. 

Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Mineralogy and Geology, are 
not less necessary as preliminary aids to the military student, in 
enabling him to judge of the country in which he is, and the na- 
ture and properties of the materials which he uses in various 
branches of his art. And he is not left to mere scientific theory, 
*29 
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but is taught the application of principles in the various military 
arts, even to the founding of cannon, and the construction of fire- 
Ww orks. 

A regular course of instruction is given in Drawing, especially in 
Linear and Topographical Drawing, and a valuable collection of 
models in wood, plaster and paper, has been formed, to furnish 
objects connected with their pursuits. 

The French language is pursued, only so far as is necessary to 
read their text books, and to consult the valuable works on ‘this 
subject which have been published by French authors. No time 
is left for other languages. 

History, Geography, and Political and Moral Science, are ex- 
pected to be taught by the chaplain. ‘The late board of exan- 
iners speak highly of the knowledge of Government and Constitw- 
tional Law which the students exhibited. They also observe, that 

‘The familiarity they evinced with the several systems of ethics, 
propounded by distinguished masters at different periods, showed 
that their minds had been effectually directed to the distinguishing 
characteristics of those systems, and their relative merits closely 
compared by them and familiarly understood.’ We will venture 
to question the accuracy of the phrase ‘familiarly understood, 
when applied to a subject so profound and extensive,—taught as it 
is at West Point. But admitting this, if the impression conveyed 
by such a statement be correct, we can only regret, that the guar- 
dians of right, in a Christian land, should receive what appears to 
be a historical course of instruction fitted to cherish scepticism, and 
enfeeble the power of conscience, ratherthan to establish that high 
standard of Christian morals, which should be impressed indelibl) 
on the hearts of those, to whose hands the instruments of death 
are entrusted, and who are initiated into the arts of destruction. 

Of the progress of the cadets in Geography and History, nothing 
is said; and we believe, from the accounts we have heard, the 
crowd of other studies almost excludes them from any thorough 
study of the past history or actual condition of their fellow men— 
a sad deficiency, we think, in the education of a permanent, public 
officer. 

The course of Engineering is by no means confined to mere 
military constructions, but embraces all that can contribute to the 
physical improvement of a country, and its physical prosperity 
and means of communication. It occupies five hours of each day. 
The student is taught the properties, preparation and use of ma- 
terials for building, the principles of Architecture, the construction 
of roads and bridges, railroads, canals and harbors, and the 
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survey and improvement of rivers and natural harbors. The prin- 
ciples of Fortification, and the various branches of Military Tactics 
are a necessary part of the course; and the theory taught, is 
brought into practice, so far as the nature of the ground will admit, 
in the daily exercises and the annual encampment. 

In regard to the order of studies, the first year is occupied with 
Algebra, Geometry and their application to ‘Trigonometry, and 
the French language. ‘The second year extends this course to 
the higher branches of Mathematics, the theory of curves, and the 
Differential and Integral Calculus, and the application of Mathe- 
matics to Mensuration, Perspective, and Lights and Shadows. In 
the third year, the student attends to the application of Mathe- 
matics to Natural Philosophy and Astronomy, and attends lectures 
in Chemistry. In both years, much attention is paid to Drawing. 
The French language is pursued in the use of French text books. 

The fourth and last year is crowded with a mass of studies, for 
which no time is found previously. ‘The first place is of course 
given to the higher professional branches. Engineering, Civil and 
Military, and Artillery, and Infantry Tactics. But while the best 
efforts of the student must be given io these leading studies, he 
is expected to acquire a knowledge of Mineralogy, Geology, 
Grammar, Rhetoric, Moral Philosophy, the Constitution of the 
United States, and International Law, in a single year! No in- 
structor of youth need be told how hopeless is this task, both on 
the part of the teacher and the pupil. 

Throughout the whole course, the student is taught and exer- 
cised daily in the practical duties of a soldier, in every grade and 
station. 

It would seem that all reasonable measures had been taken to 
secure the utmost benefit to the country from the instructions given 
in this Institution. In the admission of cadets, a very low stand- 
ard of qualification is indeed required—a mere knowledge of Read- 
ing, Writing and Arithmetic—less than is taught in our district 
schools. Surely more may safely and justly be required from 
an American youth of sixteen, before he is allowed rank, and pay, 
and high privileges in the service of his country. Surely sound 
policy would require more, from a youth whom it is proposed to 
send forth, in four years, with a commission from his country, 
which is considered as an introduction to the best and most culti- 
vated society in the land. Still, the number of applications so far 
exceeds the limit prescribed to the Institution, that sufficient op- 
portunity will be left for selecting the able and the well informed, 
unless the principle of individual or political favoritism which has 
often, and we fear, too justly been complained of, should interfere. 
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‘After a selection, professedly made from a careful examination 
and comparison of the candidates, a period of probation of six 
months is passed in the institution, before the cadet can receive 
his commission, and this only on a certificate from the Academic 
Board, that his progress and character have been satisfactory. 
The instructors are required to keep daily notes of the progress 
and relative merit of each student, which is weekly reported to 
the superintendent; and a condensed account is given monthly to 
the parent or guardian. 

An annual examination of the cadets is made by a Board of 
Visitors, invited by the Secretary of War from every State in the 
Union, and a semi-annual examination by the Academic board, each 
of which is conducted with great care, for a period of three weeks, 
at the rate of nine hours a day. At each examination, those stu- 
dents whose progress or conduct have not been found satisfactory, 
are either compelled to retrace their course, or are reported for 
dismission to the Secretary of War. In this way every class 
of cadets is so thoroughly sifted, that it is said two are rejected 
for every one that is graduated ; and it is probable that much of the 
hostility which has been shown to this Institution, must be ascribed 
to the disappointed candidates and their friends. 

The average annual expense of this institution is stated by the 
visitors of the present year, to amount to $118,566 52. Of this, 
$93,566 52 is appropriated to the pay of professors, and the pay 
and subsistence of cadets; and $25,000 to the general purposes 
of the institution, for apparatus, models, books, stationary, printing, 
fuel, and other incidental expenses. It is a peculiarly interesting 
feature of this: institution, that it maintains a lithographic press, 
which enables the professors to furnish their pupils, at a cheap rate, 
with such drawings and illustrations as may occasionally be thought 
necessary, and also to provide them wiih a few copies of some valu- 
able text books, which no American bookseller would venture to 
publish. As the list of cadets is almost always full, the annual 
expense of furnishing each student with the privileges and instruc- 
tions of this institution, may be estimated at 450 dollars ; and while 
they are technically said to be in the service of the United States, 
they are, in fact, receiving an education of great value, at the ex- 
pense of their country, and are sacredly bound to make the only 
return in their power, by employing for the public benefit, the 
knowledge and skill they have acquired. 

The mode of instruction is such as to draw forth the powers of 
each individual. ‘The classes are divided into sections of mode- 
rate size, each consisting of young men nearly in the same standing 
in their respective studies. In this way, the mode of instruction 
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can be adapted more completely to the powers and acquirements 

of each student. ‘The knowledge and progress of each are tested 
at every recitation, and he is transferred, as occasion requires, from 
section to section, until he finds his place with those who will 
neither retard his progress by their inferiority, or discourage him 
by their more rapid advancement. 

No assistance is derived in the recitation room from book or 
figure ; every proposition is demonstrated or illustrated by the stu- 
dent himself upon the black board; and the instructor can ascer- 
tain with certainty, whether he is familiar with the subject he 
has studied. We cannot lose the opportunity of recommend- 
ing this valuable instrument of instruction, to every teacher who 
desires to give a thorough knowledge of Mathematics, Geography, 
and other subjects, which require the use of delineation. One 
useful plan which we have seen adopted to fix the attention of a 
whole class, is to call upon individuals in succession, without any 
previous warning, to carry on a demonstration or a sum in 
Algebra, or in Arithmetic, from a point at which another had left 
it, until the whole was completed, or to insert a mountain, a river 
or a city, on a map which another had drawn. 

In place of the usual honors and appointments of collegiate 
institutions, a Merit Roll is formed from a general view of the stu- 
dents’ progress and character, on principles which are far less ob- 
jectionable than those usually adopted. Instead of a rough aggre- 
gate of all his talents and acquirements, in which great pro- 
ficiency in one branch is made an offset for deficiency, or neglect, 
or ignorance in another,—often from a very loose estimate,—a 
daily record is made by which the recitation of each student is 
designated by one of eleven numbers, from 0 to 3, each indicating 
a grade from ‘ best’ to ‘ worst.’ From the addition of these num- 
bers, the progress of each student is designated in the monthly re- 
ports. At each annual examination, the Merit Roll is made out, in 
which the merit of each cadet, in each branch of instruction, is 
denoted by a nuniber proportioned to his proficiency and to the’ 
importance of the subject. Thus ‘ Conduct, Engineering, Mathe- 
matics and Natural Philosophy are estimated at 300, to each 
cadet who is approved without exception in these points. Chem- 
istry and Mineralogy are estimated at 200; Infantry Tactics, the 
same ; and in correspondence with the limited space into which 
they are crowded, the utmost proficiency in the three branches of 
Rhetoric, Moral and Political Science, will only secure to the stu- 
dent the same credit of 200 on the merit roll! Without exam- 
imng the correctness of this scale of value, it is obvious, that in this 
way, the student receives all the credit he deserves, and may 
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maintain a high rank in some studies, although he does not succeed 
so well in others. This system, in effect, simply records the ac- 
tual character and progress of the students. It is a mere history 
of their recitations and examinations, presented to their natural and 
official guardians, and accessible to the people, who have a right 
to know the character and talents of their servants. It differs as 
essentially from the course adopted in many of our institutions, as 
the conduct of a parent who merely tells his child, ‘ That is right; 
you have done well!’ from that of another, who does not consider 
mere approbation sufficient, but covers his little ones with kisses, 
or ornaments them with feathers or medals, to give this approba- 
tion value. The latter not only destroys the value of his praise 
in this way, but he cultivates the love of reward in place of the 
love of knowledge—and promotes personal vanity rather than the 
desire for improvement. 

A roll of Demerit is also kept, in which offences of various 
classes are designated by different numbers, increasing as he ad- 
vances in his course; and when the sum of a student’s offences 
amounts to 200, he is ‘recommended for discharge.’ 

It is given as an evidence of the value of this system, that the 
rank of students is frequently and greatly changed, and that the 
delinquent or deficient frequently repair the injury they have 
done to their character, by increased diligence. 

In regard to moral education, everything is undoubtedly accom- 
plished which strict, military discipline can accomplish. But the 
very object of military discipline is to restrain and direct men, not 
to educate youth. Its essence is implicit, unhesitating, unreason- 
ing obedience to a superior. It does not, therefore, pretend to 
cultivate the principles of its subjects, or to elevate their motives. 
It is directed almost exclusively to external conduct, and all its 
demands are satisfied, when the dress, deportment, movements, 
and efforts of the student are in conformity with its regulations. It 
is necessary for those who act on this principle, to presume that 
all is right, when the conduct of a student in his official relations is 
correct ; and yet, the very youth who is without a blot on the offi- 
cial roll of demerit, may be in danger of ruin from the false prin- 
ciples he adopts, and the wrong motives which influence him. 
He may be preparing to become a Cataline or an Arnold, and to 
pervert all the knowledge he has gained to the ruin of his country. 

The system of means for preventing open evil is, indeed, well 
arranged, and, we believe, faithfully applied. The cadets are 
compelled to rise early, and to employ the day diligently in active 
exercise, or close application, and to retire early. A constant 
guard is kept to notice any deviations from order, and each room 
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is visited, at least four times a day, to ascertain its condition, and 
the employments of its occupants. In theory, one would be led 
to suppose the remark of one of its pupils to be correct, ‘that at 
this school, there is no corner for idleness to lurk in, and no unob- 
served place for dissipation to revel in.’ But we find sad evidence 
to the contrary, in the public disorders which are recorded in the 
history of the institution, and in the private vices which have dis- 
graced and destroyed so many of its pupils. We do not mean to 
place it in odious contrast with other institutions in this respect; for 
we are aware that its subjects are often received in a state of 
thorough corruption, which is concealed by the official or indi- 
vidual patronage which presents them; nay, that it has been em- 
ployed, to some extent, as a house of correction, for youth who are 
ungovernable in all other places, by those who use their influence 
in appointments, rather with a view to the interest of individuals, 
than to the good of the country. We are aware, too, that 
many, and among them, we fear, are found some of the wise and 
cood, so far degrade the military profession,—so far forget the 
danger of entrusting power to improper hands—that they consider 
it advisable to fill the army and navy with young men who are too 
corrupt for any other situation in life. It is astonishing that they 
do not perceive, that in every young man of this character, to 
whom they entrust the sword, and communicate skill in using it, 
they are more likely to train up a Cesar or a Nero, who would 
embrace the first opportunities of destroying the liberties of his 
country, than a Washington or a Warren, who would hazard his 
life for its welfare. We trust that the majority of pupils at West 
Point are appointed on other principles; or we should consider it 
more dangerous to our country than a Bastile, or an Inquisition, 
and should join with its most bitter enemies in wishing it a speedy 
downfall. We would suggest to its friends, that no measure is 
more important to its usefulness and permanency, than increased 
caution and impartiality in the appointment of its cadets. 

It is admitted in theory and practice, that regular religious in- 
struction is necessary in this institution, and a chaplain is accord- 
ingly maintained ; but his public labors are limited to a single ser- 
vice on the Sabbath, too often conducted in a manner little calcu- 
lated to excite any regard for religion. It is painful to see, that at 
the last annual visitation, this officer was under arrest; for what 
ause it is not stated. We rejoice however to find, that the 
visitors regret the interruption of religious and’ moral instruction, 
and recommend the erection of a new and appropriate building for 
a chapel. But we consider even more than this necessary, to 
render it a permanent blessing to our country. Whatever may 
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be the original character of its pupils, if they are trained for three 
years at the forming period of their characters, to consider the 
‘General Regulations forthe Army,’ and the ‘ Regulations of the 
United States Military Academy,’ as the text book of morality and 
duty—if instructions in the principles of morals continues to be 
deferred until the last year of their course—if a knowledge of their 
duties as men and citizens must be combined with two other sci- 
ences in order to possess the same rank on the officiil scale of 
value as ‘Infantry ‘Tactics’—their standard of right, their prin- 
ciples of action, cannot be of that pure and elevated character, 
which is especially important in the defenders of their country’s 
rights. Let the Bible be acknowledged and employed as the text 
book of religious truth, and moral duty, and let not the religious 
instruction of these youth be limited, as it often has been, toa 
single dry dissertation about religion on one part of the Sabbath, if 
it is intended to produce any but mechanical virtue or official 
morals. Let that part of the religious festival of our country which 
is given up to mere listlessness or recreation, be consecrated to the 
study of divine wisdom; and let the Sunday inspection, that 
wanton violation of the day of rest, for which necessity cannot 
here plead, be exchanged for the Bible Class; and if the 
vicious are not reformed, at least the virtuous may be preserved 
from that wreck of character and principle, which are the natural 
consequence of the neglect of thorough moral and religious instruc- 
tion. 

We have thus given an imperfect sketch of the only national 
institution in our country, and have procured an engraving orig- 
inally prepared for the American Magazine, which will give our 
readers some idea of its situation, and its appearance at a distance. 
It will only assist them however in tmagining how beautiful a 
spot thus situated may be, and how favorable a site it is for a pub- 
lic institution. We earnestly hope, that if it be deemed unad- 
visable to continue it as a military school, it may still be main- 
tained, for the honor and the benefit of our country, as a place of 
education for civil engineers, and for men devoted to the applica- 
tion of science to the arts. Of these, we have daily more urgent 
need, and they will seek elsewhere in vain, for the instruction 
and the assistance which they need. 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE OF THE AMERICAN LYCEUM: 


Extracts of letters from the Hon. Joaquin Mosquera, when Vice Presi- 
dent of New Granada. 


Bogota, May 23, 1834. 


I have read, and read again, with much gratitude and sym- 
pathy, the letter from one of the officers of the American Lyceum, 
acknowledging the receipt of the diploma which I had sent him, 
of Corresponding Member of the Popayan Society of Primary and 
Elementary Education. It is one of the most gratifying rewards 
to which I can aspire, to receive expressions of approbation from 
such a friend of education and the human race. * * I regret 
that I do not receive, with regularity, the Annals of Education. 

I have the pleasure of informing you, that the Society con- 
tinues to labor with untiring constancy, and that I daily gain re- 
cruits in this holy war against immorality and ignorance. 1 main- 
tain a continual correspondence with the Society, and the masters 
of the schools which they have established, and frequently receive 
from the latter, gratifying evidence that they are making progress 
in their profession, and that the enthusiasm in favor of our enter- 
prise is increasing. 

The Ladies’ Committee have collected a considerable amount 
of money, and continue to make exertions, that they may not be 
excelled by the men. If I had not been thrust into this Vice 
Presidency, in opposition to my wishes, I should have done much 
more; but I am drawn by force into political life, and suffer much 
from the disappointment, counting the days which remain before 
I can leave the Executive, and return to the care of my pupils.* 
I am now laboring to promote the physical education of children, 
on the plan of Locke ; and | constantly say to my countrymen: 
‘Let us form vigorous frames, and fortify the minds with good 
moral education, according to the principles of the Gospel, and 
God will grant his blessings to our country.’ My soul exults, and 
lives many ages in posterity, contemplating what will be the re- 
sults of these enterprises if they are pursued with perseverance. 
Do you not remember the proverb of Franklin? ‘ With patience 
and perseverance the mouse gnawed the cable in two.’ This 
stimulates my exertions in a country whose foundations are now to 
be laid—a land of obstacies. 


*As we have stated elsewhere, this ardent desire is at length realized, and 
another is added to the few noble examples of men who have voluntarily 
retired from eminent stations, not merely to enjoy a dignified retirement, or a 
life of literary or social enjoyment, but to labor with unremitted zeal, for the 
good of their fellow men.—Ep. 
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Education in New Grenada. 


I must also tell you that I have been trying, for the last five 
months, to form in Bogota, a Society like that of Popayan, but 
have thus far met with difficulty. Yet I do not despair, and 
I never will despair as long as I live. I am now printing reading 
cards, which | have formed on the principles of general grammar 
and ideology, consulting everything good which has ever appeared 
in the Spanish language. 1 will send you a collection when | 
have done ; and | think I do not deceive myself when I say, that 
nothing has yet appeared in Castillian, so easy, and so nearly 
perfect. 1 am also overseeing the printing of ten thousand copies 
of Fleury’s Compendium of Religion, to be distributed gra- 
tuitously among the schools, at the expense of the public trexsury, 
and by the order of the government. I entertain hopes that a 
thousand new schools may be founded this year. 

General Santander has handed me copies of the 12th and 13th 
numbers of the Proceedings of the American Lyceum, which I 
shall transmit to the Society of Popayan on the 28th inst. I have 
seen the notices they have been pleased to give of what I was 
doing ; and when I reflect that they have been laid before many 
distinguished citizens of the United States, I am oppressed with 
the consideration of the feebleness of my exertions compared with 
the honor thus conferred upon me. 


Bogota, Oct. 4, 1834. 


I continue my efforts to promote the education of the people 
on the benevolent and imperishable principles of the Gospel. The 
Society of Popayan are active and prosperous, and are extending 
their operations even to founding schools in the province of Pasto 
and Neiva. Iam now highly gratified at the measures taken to 
form a similar Society in the capital. The legislature of that de- 
partment have established a society with a constitution founded on 
our own, and granted $500 for its use. The project is patronized 
by the governor, as well as by President Santander. I shall make 
every exertion in my power to render the public ceremonies at its 
organization imposing, and the effect patriotic, general and lasting. 

The Congress and public officers are doing all they can, in the 
circumstances ofan infant nation, in favor of popular and classical 
education. Our Society must act as an auxiliary corps, skirmish- 
ing where there is room, reinforcing weak points, and doing its 
best for the benefit of mankind. 

The college building in Pasto was ruined by the late earthquake ; 
but subscriptions have been raised in all parts of New Granada ; 
and it is already rising again. A school has also been opened 
there, and a youth has been sent to Popayan to be educated for 
its teacher. 
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My desires are unlimited ; but our great distance from the coast, 
the want of frequent communication with the United States and 
Europe, the scarcity of paper, books, and printing presses so 
greatly oppose me, that I have to look at future prospects, to pre- 
vent despair. What labor it is to be the founder of new. institu- 
tions! It seems to me that I am left here destitute of all great 
elements, except space and vacuity, and that I need almost the 
power of creation. 


[Under the fostering care of President Santander, and the en- 
lightened friends associated with him in the government, education 
has already greatly advanced in the Republic of New Grenada ; 
and the public papers constantly show most gratifying evidence of 
the progress making in its various departments. ‘The official 
reports of the annual Certamenes of the Universities and Col- 
leges, (which correspond with our Commencements,) which have 
recently come to hand in the government Gazette, furnish many 
details concerning those institutions, which cannot be introduced in 
this place for the-want of room. ‘The range of studies, compared 
with everything known in former years, in that continent, is 
liberal and various in a high degree.] 


State of Education in Venezuela, 


[A valued correspondent in Caracas, (Venezuela,) whose situa- 
tion enables him to act efficiently for the improvement of educa- 
tion, has sent us published evidence of the measures pursued by 
the government and individuals. 

Among other interesting facts, we learn that one thousand dol- 
lars have been recently appropriated for the increase of the national 
library ; and that hopes were entertained that the Congress would 
make an annual appropriation for that important object. Senor 
Feliciano Montenegro, who is engaged in writing a Geography for 
schools, has received encouragement from the government, that a 
sum of money will be granted him, sufficient to enable him to 
employ an assistant in a part of the work. Guzman, the Secre- 
tary of the Interior and of War, in laying the petition before’ the 
Congress, says :—‘It cannot but be evident to the Congress, how 
much benefit the country must derive from a work, in which will 
be collected, for the first time, all the scattered facts relating to 
the Geography of Venezuela, with much that is entirely new, fur- 
nished by the Minister of the Interior, the Minister of War and 
the Treasury, the Topographical Commission of Senor Godazzi, 
the Caracas Society of Friends of the Country, and also by the 
Governors of provinces and other magistrates and citizens, from 
all of whom, precious materials have been obtained.’} 
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PICKERING’S ALPHABET FOR THE INDIAN LANGUAGES. 








(From the Transactions of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences.) 


Tue alphabet devised by the Hon. John Pickering, for the 
Indian languages of North America, has been adopted by most of 
the American Missionaries, in their attempts to reduce the lan- 
guages of savage tribes to writing. It was described in a paper 
presented to the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, pub- § 
lished in 1820; but the copies are now so scarce, that we believe — 
our readers will be gratified to see it in our pages, especially as it 
is referred to in subsequent articles. It will be useful to every 
one in assisting him to analyze the sounds of our language. Some 
reference to the original paper will be seen to be necessary, in 
order to understand all the details. 


Table of the Alphabet. 














A asin the English words, far, father, &c. (But see the Vote on the 
Vowels, p. 37.) 

B as in English, French, &c. 

D (the — 

Eas in the English word there ; and also short e, as in met, &c. 

F asin English, &c. 

G English g bard, as in game, gone, &c. 

H_ an aspiration, as in English, &c. 

I asin marine, machine, (or English ee ;) and also short i in him. 

K_ asin English. 

L (the same. 

M (the Swart 

N_ (the same.) 

oO nglish long o, as in robe ; and also the o in some, among, above, 
&c., which is equivalent to the English short u in rub, tun, &c. 
(But see the remarks on this letter, p. 39.) 

P_ asin English, &c. 

R_ (the same. 

Sas in English at the beginning of a word. 

T asin English, &c. 

U_ English 00, both long and short ; French ou. 

V_ English v, German w, Russian b, modern Greek §. 

W as in English ; French ou. 

Y asin the English words, yet, you, &c. 

Z as in English, &c. 


NASALS. 






as in ang (sounding the a itself, as in father.) But fora better descrip- 
tion of this and the other nasals, see the Vote on the Nasais, p. 39. 
long’, as in eyng (pronouncing the ey as in they ;) and short, as in the 
word ginseng ; Portuguese em final. (See Vole on the Nasals, p.39.) 
long, as in eeng ; and short, as in ing ; Portuguese im final. (See 
Note on the Nasals, p. 39.) 


WS eet w 
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O long, as in owng (sounding the ow as in own;) French on; Portu- 
m 5 guese om final. This character will also be used for o short 
q nasalised, which is very nearly the same with ong in among, as 
3 this latter is equivalent to ung in lung, &c. See Walker’s Dict. 
F | Principles, No. 165. See also the Noles on the Vowel O, and on 
4 the Nasals, p. 38, 39. 
' WU asin cong; Portuguese um final. 
e 5 To these should be added a character for the nasal awng or 





the 
st of ong, which corresponds to our o in for, nor, &c. And, as I have 
proposed (in p. 38), to denote this vocal sound, when not nasalised, 
by aw, so it would be most strictly conformabie to my plan, to de- 


Jan- 


“y note the same vocal sound, when it is nasalised, by aworaw. But 
pub- : : 5 5 5 

ieve perhaps the letter a itself, with the cedilla (a), may be used 

5 

wn it without inconvenience for this broad nasal sound, and we may 
very still, in the common vowels, reserve the simple a to denote the 
ome sound it has in the word father, and not the sound of aw. For 
y, in it may be found, that the first nasal sound in this Table is not 


common in the Indian languages ; in which case, it would be 
best to use the simple a for the broad nasal here mentioned. 
5 


. the DIPHTHONGS. 


at English ¢ in pine. 

av English ow in how, now, &c., and ou in our. 

1w English u in pure; French iou, 

ru to be used at the beginning, as tu may be in the middle of words. 


ADDITIONAL CONSONANTS. 


DJ, DSH, or DzH, English j and dg, in judge; French dg. 


DH, as in the English words, this, that; the 6 of the 

modern Greeks. 
ave, bs, DZ; Ts,TZ, English ts in the proper name Betsy; German and 
&e. Italian z; German c before the vowels e andi; 


Polish c before all the vowels; Russian tsi. These 
four compounds being nearly alike (as Mr. Du Pon- 
ceau justly observes to me) the ear of the writer must 
direct him which to use, as the respective consonants 
predominate. 


eH, See kh below. 

02, OF 6S, English z in example, exact. 

BW, English wh in what, when. 

KH, guttural, like the Greek 7; Spanish xz, g and j; German ch; 


Dutch gh. I have, in the preceding paper, given the 
preference to kh fur the purpose of expressing this 
guttural sound ; but gh pronounced as the Irish do 


rip- in their name drogheda, &c., may be better, in certain 
39. cases, where this guttural partakes more of the flat 
the . sound, g, than of the sharp one, k. It may be ob- 
39.) *30 
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mi. 


served, that gh has been already used in some of the 
books printed for the use of the Indians. 

xs, English z in mazrim, erercise. 

KSH, zit in complexion ; xu in lurury. The formation of this 
combination would be obvious; but as the sound js 
actually often used in the Delaware language, I have 
thought it best to notice it. 





ut Uhtietead, bs are 





xw, English gu. 


LY or LI, asin the English word steelyard; French I mouillee. 
Spanish Ul, Portuguese lh, Italian gi before i. 

NY or NI, as in the English proper name Bunyan, and the words 
onion, opinion, &c. 


TR, in the English word thin ; Greek 0. 

Ts 

oa See ds above. 

TSH, English ch, in chair; Spanish ch in much; Italian; 
before e and i; German tsch ; Russian y. 

WT, as in the Delaware language. 

ZH, as 8 in pleasure ; French and Portuguese j ; Polish :, 


with comma over it (z). 





DOMESTIC CORRESPONDENCE OF THE AMERICAN LYCEUM. 
ON THE INDIAN LANGUAGES. 


Copy of a letter from Mr. Exisua Loomis, formerly of the Mission to the 
Sandwich Islands. 


Rosnavitie, N. Y., Aprit 18, 1835. 


To the Corresponding Secretary of the American Lyceum. 


Dear Sir;—When, two years since, I attended the Annual! 
Meeting of the Americar Lyceum, as a delegate from the Andover 
Convention of Teachers, 1 promised you a copy of the O-jip-ue* 
Spelling Book, which, with the aid of Dr. Edwin James, and 
others, I had formed while at Mackinac, a year or two previous. 
I omitted to send it by mail, thinking there would be an opportu- 
nity of forwarding it by private conveyance. For a time, it 
escaped my memory ; and for nearly a year past, I have been con- 
fined with sickness. 

The orthography which I adopted is similar, in most respects 
to that recommended by the Hon. John Pickering, for writing the 
Indian Languages of North America. For each radical sound. 



























* Pronounced O-jip-way, the diphthong we, being equivalent to way. The «. 
combined with other vowels, and pronounced as when by themselves, renders 
the w unnecessary. 
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there is a separate character, and this character has always the 
same sound, under every combination which can be made. There 
is, in some words, a slight variation of the sound of the vowels; 
but this variation appears to be in quantity only, not in quality ; 
and therefore it would be improper to represent it by a different 
character. ‘These variations are so slight, that it was not deemed 
expedient to distinguish them by marks of quantity in the ordinary 
Spelling and Reading Lessons, (although they are thus distin- 
guished in the Alphabet,) except in the vowels a and o, where the 
variation is so great, as to render the distinction by marks, of some 
importance. 

In the Alphabet, English characters are used, and one of tlre 
sounds of the English letters is appropriated to each. ‘Thus the 
ais sounded as heard in father, the e, as a in fate, or e in they; 
the 7, as ¢ in machine, the 0, as o in pole, and the u, as 00 in fool. 
The sound of the diphthongs is simply that of the vowels com- 
bined, each being fully sounded. 

When a person has learned the alphabet, he can, in every 
respect, except the accent, give the proper pronunciation of any 
word in the language ; and a native who knows how to form 
letters with the pen, will, in writing, always spell aright, although 
he may have never before seen the word represented on paper ; 
because each word is spelled exactly as it is pronounced, and there 
are not two ways of expressing the same sound. Suppose a 
native were asked to write the word Kauwin, (pronounced Kah- 
ween,) he could find no combination of letters that would produce 
this sound, except the one I have given. 

The nasal sounds in the O-jip-ue language are numerous, and 
are distinguished by the cedilla; by which means, the words in 
which they occur, are shortened three or four letters. ‘Thus, the 
sound expressed in English by ahngk, is, in O-jip-ue, expressed 
by the vowel a, with the cedilla, thus, a. In like manner, we 


5 
have e i 0, &c., pronounced aingk, eengk, owngk, or oangk. 
555 
These sounds often occur in the last syllable of a word, as in 
to-ta-mi, (pronounced to-tah-meengk.) 
5 


There are some sounds which appear to be interchangeable ; 
that is, different sounds are applied to the same words by differ- 
ent individuals, all of which sounds are admitted to be right. 
Thus one native is understood to say O-jip-ue, (O-jip-way,) an- 
other, O-jib-ue, another, O-chip-ue, and another, O-chib-ue ; the 
pand 6, and thej and ch, (as in chip,) being interchangeable. 
A similar defect is found in most or all of the dialects of the Poly- 
nesian language, and, I believe, also in the Cherokee, as I recol- 
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lect, David Brown, a distinguished Cherokee, used to speak of 
‘the sweet language of Tsul-lo-kee:’ At the Sandwich Islands, 
the obscurity arising from this source has been obviated, by reject- 
ing one of each of the interchangeable letters. Thus the r and t, 
the 6 and v, are not now used by the missionaries, except in spell- 
ing foreign words. Before this plan was agreed upon, the word 
* Ke-a-la-ke-ku-a’ (the bay where Capt. Cook was killed) might 
be spelled in sixteen different ways, and each way would be right. 
In the O-jip-ue language, I found some words, that by the use of 
the interchangeable letters, might be spelled sixty-four different 
ways ; and yet either or all of these ways, pronounced as written, 
would be considered correct by every native. In the Spelling 
Book, I have omitted one of each of these letters. Whether the 
missionaries of the American Board will choose to make use of the 
letters I have retained, or prefer those rejected, 1 know not, nor is 
it much matter. 

But, I had no intention of writing an Essay, when I commenced 
this letter, and will not pursue the subject further. I feel a deep 
interest in the cause of education, and hope the American Lyceum 
will greatly prosper. Our village Lyceum, in this place, has been 
productive of much benefit, to the members and to the community, 
during the past season. 





Extract of a letter from Henry R. Scnoorcrart, Esq. 
Micuitimackinac, Oct. 10, 1834. 


You ask, ‘ whether a syllabic, or semi-syllabic alphabet cannot 
be applied to our Indian tongues?’ Doubtless it might. But! 
think the syllabic a cumbrous system of notation. I think Cham- 
pollion gives the term phonetic to the ancient Egyptian system, 
which is a hieroglyphic-syllabic, differing but little from the actual 
system of our Indians. Whole words are implied by the signs; 
and it is inferred, that the order of the signs implied something like 
a syntax. ‘The Chinese is certainty an improvement, so far as 
respects certainty in the conveyance of meaning ; but it is laborious 
and clumsy beyond all parallel. The Cherokee alphabet is an 
attempt of modern date, but bating the surprising fact, of its 
being the invention of an Indian, it is liable to serious objections. 

I have long believed that a peculiar character could be used to 
the best advantage, in writing our Indian dialect. Brevity and 
precision, are the two great objects to be attained by it. Our 
vowels are so vaguely employed, that neither Mr. Pickering’s, 
(which is very clever,) nor any other system which I have had an 
opportunity to examine, is free from objections. Diphthongs are 2 
defect in all systems of notation, and they can only be avoided by 
the invention of peculiar characters. 
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I will, sometime, if convenient, submit to you my attempts in 
this way, with the northern languages, believing, although it should 
subserve no other purpose but that of a literary curiosity, you will 
feel an interest in the subject. I will merely add, that the con- 
ception of my system of characters, is purely a mathematical one, 
and is based, as a principle, on divisions and combinations of a 
' cube, circle, quadrangle, &c. 

I am not insensible, however, to the claims of asyllabic system, 
- the excellency of which, must forever depend essentially on the 
~ cleverness of the invention, and its ready adaption to the convey- 
- ance of clear and rapid conceptions. 


ESSEX COUNTY TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Extract of a letter from the Rev. Ganvner B. Perry, of Bradford, Mass. 


Hap it not been for the state of my health, I would have given 
an earlier reply to yours of the 14th of March. And now, I shall 
not, on that account, be able to give so full an account as I could 
wish, of the Institution to which you refer. 

The ‘ Essex County Teachers’ Association’ is, what its name 
implies, an association of those who are actually engaged in 


fa EO 


' school instruction ; though others, like myself, not actually occu- 
_ pied in that employment have, by indulgence, been permitted to 


join it, and take part in its deliberations. Its life and vigor, how- 
ever, are in those engaged in teaching. It is five years since its 
organization. Its meetings are semi-annual, and continue two days. 
These have been held at Topsfield Academy, the proprietors of 


" which have generously granted the free use of it to the society. 


These meetings have been well attended and supported, from 
the first; and evidently, with increasing interest and usefulness. 

The exercises are Lectures, generally four or five, on subjects 
, connected with the design of the association. It has always been 
the wish, to have these of a practical tendency. I have written to 
the Corresponding Secretary, Mr. Alfred Greenleaf, to send youa 
list of the subjects which have been treated upon in these exer- 


_ cises, which I have no doubt he will do, if his engagements allow. 


After each lecture, it is the habit of the Society to discuss the 
principles advanced in it, freely ; and to make whatever observa~ 
tions on the subject discussed, are deemed important. 

_ Subjects for discussion are also given out, on which the members 
' speak, 
_ Subjects are also assigned to members on which they are ex- 
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Among these have been the comparative merits of the various 
school books before the public; the principles of government; 
what studies should be introduced into common schools ; schoo] 
houses, &c. 

On this last subject I will remark, that a committee visited 
nearly all the school houses in the county, took their dimensions, 
noted their condition, the manner of teaching, &c. ; making a very 
laborious and important report, which was drawn up with much 
labor and ability, by Mr. Francis Vose, formerly Corresponding 
Secretary of the Society. In this, perhaps, it may be proper to 
observe, as you refer to school houses particularly, that I took 
some part. And as I may not have a better opportunity, I wil 
just add, that I will, as you request, furnish the American Lyceum 
with a model or draft of the one you mention, at as early a period 
as I can well do it. 

The Society have collected at their deposit, at Topsfield, 
large number of the various school books, and works upon educ:- 
tion, and intend to have there a copy of all books of that descrip- 
tion, as fast as they can be collected. Many of these are donations 
from the authors and publishers. 

There is, also, a collection of minerals ; and arrangements have 
been made to enrich the deposit by botanical specimens. 

There is, also, a collection of school apparatus ; and one of the 
exercises of the Society has often been to exhibit and explain the 
use and manner of teaching by them. 

Perhaps I shall pass unnoticed some things which deserve par 
ticular attention. But I will proceed to some of the obvious ad- 
vantages which have arisen from this institution. 

































1. It has increased acquaintances among teachers, and so ex 
tended social enjoyment. 

2. By bringing before the community the talents, industry and 
enterprise of instructors, it has greatly elevated them in the est: 
mation of the community. And this deservedly ; for (I may be 
permitted to speak, not being of the number) there is not in the 
county a more worthy class of citizens. Many of them are schol- 
ars of the highest order ; and in all the meetings, the most gentle: 
manly conduct and feeling have been exhibited by all. 

3. Much information has been mutually given in respect 
the modes of instruction and government. While the various sy* 
tems have been compared and balanced, and the good in eaci 
sifted out and carried home, and practised, the defects have beer 
permitted to fall and be forgotten. 

4. It has excited in the community a greater interest in educt- 
tion. It has led them to think more about the importance of good 
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arious | | : ome , 
nent: | | schools, and produced an increased willingness to provide such, for 
school | the rising generation, and a forwardness more fully to supply them 

with the necessary means of knowledge,—books, maps, &c. 

visited | 5. It has directed the attention of society, in some degree, to 
sions, | | the importance of having suitable houses for the accommodation 
1 very | | of schools; and I believe that more has been done in the county 
much | — in building and repairing school houses, during the two last years, 
ondins | — than in the twelve or fifteen years before. 
per t0 | 6. It has led to a milder and more rational mode of discipline 
L took — — in school, and of course, to better and more effectual government. 
-LIwil |) 7. It has elevated the taste of the youth—led them to improve 


yeeum the school house yards—cultivate flowers all around them; and 


3 
+ 


period "frequently, to ornament the rooms with the blooming beauties of 
‘the year. It has convinced some instructors and parents, that it 
field, | was not a crime in a child to love a rose, or a fault to pin upon 


educa- | the walls of the house a ‘ posy’ of opening flowers. 
lescrip- § ' 8. It has been instrumental in introducing many useful studies 
nations | | into the common and higher schools ; and in awakening among 


the young, a greater interest in school, and an increased desire to 

ts have | — wprove. 
+ Such are some of the advantages which, I am confident, have, 
e of the | to a good degree, resulted from the efforts of the society. 1 might, 
Jain the {| With equal propriety, refer to others, of perhaps equal, or greater 
| ‘mportance. I regard the institution as among the most interesting 
Yand useful. I have found much enjoyment, and the means of 
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rve par Fg : . { 

‘ious al ome uch improvement, at the meetings | have attended ; and I have t 
"attended nearly all. . 
" lt would give me great pleasure could I attend the meeting of 

| SO & Bathe American Lyceum this spring ; but I have no rational pros- 
pect of being able to do it. I have read, with much interest, the 

istry and FF “Mloings of that body ; and have no doubt, great and extensive good 

the est will result from their efforts. I hope the Institution will flourish, 

[ may be d the field of its useful operations enlarge, and the number who 

ot in the e able and willing to help on its purposes increase, until your 

re schol F Thighest anticipations be more than realized. An enlightened 


st gentle JF Mind is not all that is needed to perfect the human character ; but 


His that without which, man will never be what it is his privilege 
spect FF to become. Nor should any one feel that he comes up to the 
rious sy* J Breat purposes of his existence, unless he puts forth his best 
1 in each F Pfforts to improve in useful knowledge,—or that he has discharged 
ave bee) F Bis obligations of benevolence to others, if he fails to excite their 
‘Btention to the cultivation of their mental powers, and hold out 
in educa’ F Means for such a cultivation. 
re of gout 











360 Preparation for Domestic Life. 


FEMALE EDUCATION.—No. IIL. 
DOMESTIC HABITS. 


(Communicated for the Annals of Education.) 


In advising as to the course of early female education, I have 
insisted on the necessity of cultivating, in childhood, the habits of 
Temperance, Order, Activity, Industry, and Self-command, 3 
essential to the health, happiness, and usefulness of woman. 

There is another branch of female education of the first impor. 
tance which involves many particulars, but may be termed, the 
preparation for domestic life. This involves both habit and 
skill in domestic employments. 

We must begin with forming domestic habits. No quality i 
more essential to the dignity of the female character ; and without 
it there will never be patience in the acquisition of domestic skill 
On the other hand, the domestic disposition is best cultivated by 
giving domestic employments. Useless objects and occupatiois 
soon tire us. Splendid furniture and ornaments, and mere amuse 
ments, produce a weariness, from which there is no escape, but by 
perpetual change. On this plan, how many families are mace, 
not automatons, unfortunately, but locomotives, active only in vai 
and mischievous efforts for ‘some new thing.’ As capable of F- 
happiness as their neighbors, they have never learned the tre 
mode of enjoying it. They promenade the streets ; they wande F 
from shop to shop, from house to house, from street to stree, F 
gathering every subject for vanity or trifling, every secret or wit F_ 
ticism, or report they can find, to enlarge their supply of occup: F © 
tion for idle hours. Such ‘ busy-bodies’ always leave their om F 
duties undone, or ill-done ; and the habit of neglecting their om 
concerns, necessarily leads them to occupy themselves with the 
affairs of others, and to interrupt them in their occupations, 
interfere with their peace. 

Let the daughter then be guarded against this pernicious faul! 
Let her be trained to feel, that her first great duty, when not er 
gaged in the acquisition of useful knowledge, ts at home—that sit F 
is her mother’s natural assistant or substitute, in the care of th” 
nursery, and the family. When she has well-learned the lef 
of obedience and self-command, she may safely be entrusted wi! 
the direction of the other children, but not till then. Under tit 
direction of her mother, she may, in this way, complete her cou 
of training in self-government, and learn to imitate her heavetl! 
father who is ‘ kind even to the evil and unthankfal.’ 
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But she must also learn in the nursery, that peculiar duty of 
woman,—the care of the feeble and the sick. Every family, and 
every child, are every day liable toaccident and disease. Nothing 
in the nursery is so important as habitual care to prevent disease, 
and to relieve pain, or remove the cause at once, when it oc- 
curs. More can be accomplished to secure the healt): of children 
by the faithful, interested nurse, always present, than by the ab- 
sent physician, however skilful, in occasional visits, which often 
prove too late to remedy the evil. This office, the elder sisters, 
and each of them, as they grow up, should be taught and accus- 
tomed to fill. For this purpose, she must acquire, not merely 
skill in watching and providing forthe wants of her charge. Pres- 
ence of mind, gentleness of disposition, combined with firmness of 
resolution, are indispensable to the good nurse. ‘These must, 
therefore, be cultivated and matured by constant practice. 
Daughters who are not trained in this manner, can never be safely 
entrusted with the health of a family. Poor and pitiable matrons— 
still poorer and more pitiable, their companions, and their families ! 

But the nursery is not the only place for domestic duties and skill. 
Humble as the theme is, we cannot complete our view of female 
education without descending to the kitchen: for the table of the 
king himself must be furnished from it; and even the health of 
the family depends upon its right management. Order, and skill, 
and vigilance must begin there, or comfort can never inhabit the 
house. She who governs it must learn in the only way possible— 
by acquiring practical skill in all that is to be done. This is 
an every day business, not to be accomplished by one great effort, 
or by some wonderful plan, but by the regular, returning care of 
a directing eye, and a skilful hand. ‘The mistress of a house be- 
comes a pitiable cypher, if she has not the practical knowledge to 
direct the when, and the where, and the how, of everything that 
concerns her family affairs ; and she can learn this only by experi- 
ence. Respect is paid to authority, only when those who exert 
it know how to give directions in the right time, and the right 
manner. 

Let the daughter, then, as much as possible, learn every part of 
household duty, practically. It was a wise step in a circle of 
ladies in one of our cities, to finish the education of their daughters 
in a cookery school. ‘They attended punctually, and daily, for a 
certain number of hours, long enough to give them a competent 
and practical knowledge of the arts and the economy of the 
kitchen. Their works praised them; and the convenience and 
pleasure of a well regulated, economical, and healthy table was the 
reward of their efforts. Regularity and order prevailed in every 
department of the house, because the whole was directed with 

VOL. V.—NO. VIII. 3l 
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Modern Families. 


intelligence and skill. ‘The incessant causes of scolding, and fret. 
fulness, and discontent, were in a great measure, removed, by the 
training which not only gave these matrons habits of industry and 
self-command for themselves, but taught them how to direct the 
employments of others with regularity and success. 

In visiting the house of Mrs. —-——-, every one is ready to ask, 
‘How could you bring your family to this regular, quiet, pleasant 
state?’ The simple answer is, ‘ By understanding what every 
one ought to do, and how it was done, by beginning right and per- 
severing in the right course, until every one knew her duties, and 
could do them well.’ A course of actions will form a habit: and 
habit, we know, is second nature. In this way, hard things become 
easy, and labor pleasant. Idleness will be at length painful, and 
fretfulness, intolerable. It will be easier to do right, than to resist 
the steady current of order in the family ; and every disturber of 
the peace will be frowned upon, as an enemy of the whole. 

And while I am urging this duty, I cannot help alluding to the 
sad neglect of it in modern days. What is to be the history of the 
rising generation? Must it be told in languaye like this ? 


—‘ Fashion, and accomplishments, and amusements, and unneces- 
sary display in literature and science, absorbed the whole time of 
the females of this period. Domestic cares and virtue seem to 
have descended to the tomb with their Grandames, or to be con- 
signed with their pictures to the garret. Their domestic skill was 
lost, and their domestic habits forgotten or despised ; and when the 
tale was told by some relic of former days, or appealed to as an 
example, it was only met with a suppressed smile at such auti- 
quated notions, or an open scoff, at those who busied themselves 
at home in ignorance, or submitted to be slaves to their husbands 
and children. ‘The immediate consequences were such as mighit 
be anticipated. The wealth which industry abroad and frugality 
at home had accumulated, was scattered by indolence and igno- 
rance, and prodigal expense. The noble dwellings which it had 
raised and furnished, were sold to pay the debts of extravagance, 
or pulled down to make way for others, which soon shared the 
same fate. Many a mechanic, who grew rich by the obsolete vir- 
tues of industry and economy, occupied the splendid house of those 
who looked down upon him, and despised his virtues ; and his 
daughters held the first station in society, while those of bis em- 
ployer might be found in some obscure corner, with little to cover 
them but worn-out finery, and apparently, with little to sustain 
them but their pride in what they had been. Nay, the domestic 
was often to be seen taking the place of his master, and occupying 
the station from which his children had fallen, by the neglect o! 
forming domestic and industrious liabits in their education.’-— 
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Whether this shall be the record of the whole generation or not, 
such is, unhappily, the history of many a family, and is likely to 
be thatof many more. Perhaps I shall not even obtain a hearing, 
from those who have already begun this course. The whirlpool 
seldom permits any to escape who have once entered, even its 
margin. But those who are approaching it may, perhaps, hear me ; 
and I warn them, that they guard against its powerful current be- 
fore it is too late; for 1 have witnessed more examples than I can 
mention, of its ruinous effects. 

I am aware that economy and its attendant train of minor vir- 
tues, are old fashioned matters. They are found in here and 
there a family ; but the very names seem rather to belong to the 
dictionaries of the last century. But there is a section in an old 
book, too seldom studied—the last counsel of a wise man—which 
recommends them ; and as it describes particularly the virtues and 
the defects of women, it ought to be often read by mothers and 
daughters. Although not new, its very antiquity, I trust, will give 
it authority with most readers; and in addition to other salutary 
truths, they will learn that in female education, and in female du- 
ties above all things, ‘ The fear of God is the beginning of wisdom.’ 


Senex. 





REVIEW OF LECTURES BEFORE THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
INSTRUCTION. 


The Introductory Discourse and the Lectures delivered before the American 
Institute of Instruction, in August, 1834. Including the Journal of 
the Proceedings, and a list of the Officers. Published under the Direc- 
tion of the Board of Censors. Boston: Carter, Hendee & Co. 1835. 
8vo. pp. 276. 


We have perused most of the lectures in this volume with 
interest, and we have been gratified to see, how many of its pages 
are devoted to the illustration, in one form or other, of the truths 
which we have made it our great object to present, that Instruc- 
tion is not Education,—and that the most essential part of educa- 
tion is Moral education,—-the cultivation of the heart,—the im- 
provement of the character. It forms the leading topic of the In- 
troductory discourse, and is designed to be the principal subject 
of the lectures of Mr. Burton, Mr. Abbott, and Mr. Carll, while it is 
insisted on or alluded to, by other lecturers, and the principle dis 
tiactly avowed, that the Bible must be the basis of a right moral 
education, 























































364 Importance of Moral Education. 


In the Introductory Discourse, Mr. Cushing proposes to illus- 
trate ‘ the true uses of instruction.’ He alludes to the false cop- 
clusions sometimes drawn, from the cotemporaneous advance of 
knowledge and crime, which even some modern politicians have 
been weak enough to bring forward against the diffusion of knowl- 
edge, and shows their fallacy. 

We think Mr. Cushing does not distinguish, with sufficient care, 
the mere communication of ‘ good opinions, and right principles, 
by instruction, and the ‘moral culture,’ which he speaks of in 
the same paragraph, and without which, every parent and teacher 
knows, that mere instruction is almost unavailing. We mention 
this, not so much for the sake of criticism, as to meet an error 
which lies at the foundation of the ill success of many who are en- 
gaged in endeavoring to improve mankind, and who seem to im- 
agine, that if they can only fill the ear, and load the memory with 
instructions and directions, the effect will as certainly follow, as 
from the remedies administered by the physician. 

But the authorities quoted by Mr. C., present this subject in 
the right light. 


‘It is curious to observe how the same questions recur upon men from 
time to time ; and how continually we travel over and retread anew the 
same field of dispute in successive ages. That profound thinker, John 
Locke, insisted, in his day, upon this capital object of Education, moral 
cultivation. “It is virtue, then, direct virtue, be says in his Thoughts 
concerning Education, “which is the hard and valuable part to be 
aimed at in education, and not a forward pertness, or any little arts of 
shifting. All other considerations should give way and be postponed to 
this. This is the solid and substantial good, which tutors should not 
only read, lecture and talk of, but the labor and art of education should 
furnish the mind with, and fasten there, and never cease till the young 
man had a true relish of it, and placed his strength, his glory and his 
pleasure in it.” Tothe same effect is Lord Kames, who says, in bis 
Hints on Education: “ It appears unaccountable that our teachers, gene- 
rally, have directed their instructions to the head, with very little atten- 
tion to the heart. From Aristotle down to Locke, books without number 
have been compiled for cultivating and improving the understanding, 
few in proportion for cultivating and improving the affections.” And so 
Milton, also, in the very outset of his Letter on Education, premises that, 
“ The end, then, of learning is to repair the ruin of our first parents, by 
inquiring to know God aright, and out of that knowledge to love him, 
to imitate him, to be like him, as we may the nearest, by possessing our 
souls of true virtue, which, being united to the heavenly grace of faith, 
makes up the highest perfection.” And these are the suggestions of the 
truest and most practical wisdom not less than of venerable names and 
exalted authority : considerations, which have entirely escaped those, 
who so much depreciate the uses of Instruction in the improvement of 
society. 


Mr. Cushing then proceeds to examine the debate in the British 
House of Commons, of which we have given some account in 
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former numbers, and the erroneous impression produced with 





pam regard to the connection of knowledge and crime in our own ae 
ance of | country. The truth on this subject is summed up in the remark i arn 
ns have of Lord Brougham in the debate before alluded to. ‘ Knowledge 7 
hiowl- > is power in whatever way it is used ; but whether that power will 
’ be available to virtue, depends upon the kind of education which 
nt care. Ta has been given.’ , 
ciples, i The lecture. of Mr. Burton. on fixing the Attention of the 
“col © Young, is principally occupied in exposing the evils of emulation, 
i and in offering as a substitute, motives which shall tend to improve, 
oo "instead of impairing the moral character. He believes, (and we 
enter x have found it to be true in our own experience, ) that self-emula- 
iees. | tion, excited and cherished by constant examination and registry 
‘toim- fa of a pupil’s progress, will be equally effectual, and far more safe 
io wah and useful in its operation. He urges, with great force, the impor- 
low. tance, and the utility of employing benevolence, and conscience, as 
motives to study, in place of the doubtful, dangerous principle of 
ject in rivalry ; and closes with the important suggestion, that in order to 
’ excite the interest of the pupil in his studies, the teacher must love 
| his work, and be devoted to it. We have copied, in a subsequent 
en from article, an extract from this interesting lecture. 
new the : Mr. Abbott’s excellent lecture on the Duties of Parents, has 
“ oo been widely scattered, and fully examined in our pages. _ . 
houghts The lecture of Mr, Carll contains much that is interesting and 
t to be ' excellent on the subject of early education. It is not, however, 
-artsof — — consistent with the simple, business-like course which a lecturer i 
a, | before the Institute should pursue, nor as we think, with his influ- sit 
os ence upon the minds of others, to occupy twenty pages of a lec- fe is 
youn — ture on ‘ Maternal Instruction,’ with the education of the mother, +? 
and his — and her entrance on married life. Mr. Carll has also unfortu- 7 
= ' nately followed the example of some lecturers who have gone be- ) 
‘en. ~ fore him, and asserted, in the same peremptory manner in which 
aumnher they have denied, some religious doctrines which he, in common 
anding, with a large part of the religious community, consider fundamental 
And 80 ineducation. ‘The concluding portion of the lecture, which is de- | a 
ae Voted to its appropriate subject, is simple, clear, and interesting, : |e 
re him, ' and presents, in a strong light, the necessity of commencing edu- ee 
ng our — cation with the first habits of the child, and of employing obedi- ae 
f faith, ence as its first moral regulator, and of enlightening and cultivating, Te 
Saher | with great care, and as early as possible, that ill-understood prin- pio 
those, _ ciple of conscience, which, if neglected, is but a blind guide, and -. 
nent of __ if once perverted, becomes the means of ruin. cit fe 
a Mr. Winslow’s lecture on Innovations in Education, gives the re | 
British proper prominence to moral culture, and presents, in our view, its @ if 
sat te true principles, - ry only basis upon which they can securely + 



























































366 Manual and Mental Labor. 


rest. ‘ We must give to the Bible supreme authority, both in our 
families and schools.’ In his remarks on intellectual education, he 
adopts the sound principle, that ‘as we estimate a mechanic’s edu- 
cation, not by the quantity of his materials, but by his dexterity to 
work them into beauty and utility, so do we estirmate a scholar’s 
education, not so much by his stock of knowledge, as by his 
ability to explore, originate, and wisely use it.’ ‘To acquire this 
ability, he observes that nothing but severe study can avail, and 
justly condemns those innovations which attempt to dispense with 
it, and to produce ‘a luxurious growth of mushroom scholars,’ 
He speaks loosely and inaccurately, as we think, on some subjects, 
with which he does not seer to be familiar in all their bearings; 
but his general remarks might be expanded, with great advantage, 
into a useful lecture. 

In regard to physical education, we regret that a gentleman, 
whose views we believe are so sound on this point, and whose 
knowledge of physiology places him above the danger of mistake 
in regard to the connection of mind and body, should express his 
opinions in such a manner, as to dissatisfy some of the most ardent 
and enlightened friends of thorough education, or that he should 
say one word to encourage the petty vanity of carrying about an 
attenuated and feeble frame, as an evidence of genius or learning. 
We cannot conceal our surprise, that amidst the wreck of ex- 
cellence and carefulness we annually witness, amidst the constant 
demands of this age of activity for vigorous and efficient as well as 
Jearned laborers, and with the melancholy examples before us, of 
noble minds, buried in the ruins of bodies too feeble to endure 
the efforts to which they are called, Mr. Winslow should have 
said anything to discourage the attempt, to train up young men 
with a constitution fitted to encounter difficulties and endure 
hardships. 

Those who may have doubts excited on this subject, will find 
some reply to objections in the subsequent lecture of Mr. Green, 
on Manual and Mental Labor, although it is marked with imper- 
fections from the hasty manner of its preparation, and under the 
pressure of engagements and ill health.* He presents facts in his 
own history, which will show that muscular exercise is not without 
its use, in facilitating intellectual improvement. Our own expe- 
rience fully settles the truth of a maxim, which we received from 
one who had long observed the habits of literary men. ‘ There is 











*It is due to Mr. Green to state, that nothing but his deep interest in the 
cause, would have induced him to undertake the lecture in his circum- 
stances; that he was arrested by disease on his way to Boston, and sent on the 
lecture as requested ; and that unfortunately, it was never returned to him for 
revision or correction, at any stage of its publication. 
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t in our" no complete repose from mental (nervous) labor, but in bodily RLS 
tion, he (muscular) labor.’ But we will not do injustice to this subject by a 
c’s edu- 7s hasty a notice as can here be given to it. at 
terity to 7 We regret that the Lecturer on Chemistry should have so far 

cholar’s mistaken the objects of the Institute as to spend two thirds of his 

by his time in a history of the science. 

uire ths 7) Dr. Gould, in his lecture on Natural history, pursued a plain, 

rail, and | practical course, in which he endeavors to show, that while it is a 

ase with * subject of boundless extent, ‘it lies within the scope of the obser- 


sholars,’ » vation of every youth,’ to acquire all the facts of practical im- 
y y ’ q Pp 








subjects, | 7 portance to himself. He advises, that instead of wasting the 
earings ;  pupil’s time in beginning with the complex systems of classification, 
vantage, » which generally prove the termination of his studies, he should be 
* led to observe the plants, and minerals, and animals, and insects, 
itleman, © around him, and to learn their names and uses as he meets with 
1 whose |. © them, reserving their scientific arrangement, until he has a stock of 
mistake > materials and facts accumulated. He recommends the study as a 
ress his > valuable mental exercise, as a means of removing prejudices and 
t ardent 3 groundless fears, as a means of elevating the moral sentiments, and 
> should ¢ as leading to the vigorous exercise and the relaxation of mind so 
bout an > essential to the student’s health. 
earning. | ‘The lecture of Mr. Farley on the improvement of Common 3 
of ex- ' Schools, which we passed over in following the trace of moral edu- fy 
constant " cation, presents in a very just and happy manner, some of the tg 
well as ) defects of our schools, and urges, above all, the necessity of an i 
e us, of * enlightened and active body of supervisors. When will the com- 4 a 
endure ' munity feel that their schools need as much the constant supervi- + | 
Id have _ sion of qualified men, as their alms-houses and their sheep-folds ! i 
= * 


The volume concludes with the admirable lecture of Judge 
Story, on the importance and practicability of teaching our youth 
+ the Science of government. While he observes that it is one 
will find _ of the most profound and difficult sciences, he urges, that in 
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Green, 4 a government so complicated, and yet so free, as ours,—the 
| imper- last and most delicate experiment which has been made on 
der the - man’s capacity of self-government,—it is of the highest impor- 
is in his * tance, that all who have any influence over its movements—that 
without ~ every American citizen—should be familiar with the great prin- 
n expe- ' ciples of our constitution, and with the general truths which 
ed from " have been established by the experience of other nations. 
Chere is ’ We can cheerfully recommend this volume to our readers, as 
| one which contains much that is valuable and practical, and less | 
st in the that is merely theoretic, and general, and rhetorical, than some Re ie 
ee : which have previously appeared. We cannot but regret, that the 4 im 
o him for _ small sales of previous volumes necessarily limit the benefits of i Yi 


__ this to the two hundred and fifty individuals who may purchase the 
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small edition authorized, and we fear, will be still more restricted 
by the late appearance and price of the work, both of which are 
unavoidable in the present mode of publication. We earnestly 
hope, that the plan of publishing the lectures as they are received, 
in a periodical and cheaper form, will be adopted, or that some 
other mode will be devised to place all which have any practical 
value, within the reach of instructors, at an early period. The 
liberality of the state, while it furnishes means for this purpose, 
imposes new obligations on the Institute, not to consult its own 
dignity, by printing a few copies of an elegant volume, but to dif: 
fuse the knowledge it collects, on that more liberal and enlightened 
plan, of which the late Chancellor of England has furnished so 


noble an example. 





EMULATION IN COLLEGES. 


(Extracted from a Lecture before the American Institute of Instruction. By Warren Burton, 


Wuar is emulation as it has been applied in education? It 
is the desire to outdo others who belong to the same class and are 
engaged in the same studies. It amounts to close and personal 
rivalry, and implies that if one gains and rejoices, another must 
lose and regret. Certain external distinctions are offered as marks 
of superiority. In common schools, there is the Aead, and the 
graduations of honor thence to the foot. ‘Then there are medals, 
books, and certificates, held up as prizes to be contended for. In 
colleges, there are what are called parts,* from the grand oration 
down to the insignificant and unspoken theme, which indicates that 
even stupidity has been struggling for honors, or that idleness has 
had them conferred, such as they are, whether it would or not. 
Those who receive these tokens, or rather the most respectable of 
them, are regarded as meritorious, above others to whom they 
have not been accorded. Such is the system that has prevailed 
almost universally, and continues almost as universally as ever. 
My first objection to it is the exceeding injustice to which it gives 
rise. We should naturally say that a person’s reward in any 
course should be in proportion to his exertions. When one arrives 
at some exalted station, through a long course of unremitted and 
laudable endeavors, our feelings towards him in respect to the dis- 
tinction, are far different from what they would be, had it been 


_*In some colleges, they are called appointments ; in others, honors, distinc- 
tions, &c. 
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conferred on him by inheritance, or by the intrigues or blind im- 
ulse of party. Supposing that the language of Scripture is to be 
literally fulfilled, and that mankind are to be rewarded and pun- 
ished in a future life by judicial decision, all would anticipate, with 
the utmost confidence, from Infinite justice, that it would reward 
according to the efforts that had been made, and the diifculties 
that had been overcome. No one would dishonor the Divine 
judgment seat, with even the flitting fancy, that he whose moral 
path had been smooth and of easy ascent, would receive so warm 
a plaudit and so rich a crown, as he who had attained the same 
height over a rough and impeded way. Reason and conscience 
tell us what would be justice in heaven, and should we listen, 
would they not tell us what would be justice on earth? In the 
educational course, if external rewards are conferred, ought they 
not to be conferred according to the same rule ; that is, according 
to the exertions made, and the obstacles surmounted? But it is 
not so in our seminaries of learning. ‘There, the members of a 
class are treated as if they all possessed by nature, equal ability to 
run the same race, and that the difference between one and 
another, lay in the heart—in the will rather than in the intellect. 
The purpose of the rewards proposed, is to arouse the sleeping 
affections, and impel the sluggish will. Of course, the award 
ought to be made somewhat in proportion as the heart has been 
given to duty. Now scholars differ from each other in intellectual 
capacity, full as much as in features or in bodily dimensions and 
strength, and perhaps more. Some are inferior to others in certain 
particular faculties, and some are inferior in the whole intellect. 
There are those whom nature has endowed with extraordinary 
talents. ‘These will, perhaps, assume and maintain the first rank 
at recitation, with very little exertion in comparison with others. 
Such have been known to be among the most idle and dissipated 
at college, and yet to bear away some of the first honors, when in 
fact there belonged to them no more real desert for their scholar- 
ship, than belonged to Goliath for wielding a spear like a weaver’s 
beam in his giant hand, instead of a weapon of ordinary size. It 
may not, indeed, very often happen that a brilliant but profligate 
young man takes the higher honors, but it does very frequently, 
indeed I may say always, happen that the rewards are in propor- 
tion to natural capacity, rather than to exertion or a conscientious 
devotion to the objects of education. 
_ The next objection which may be brought against emulation, as 
it has been used, is the injury to health, of which it is often the 
occasion. The close competition between individuals, in our 
colleges especially, has laid the foundation in many a constitution, 
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for feeble health the whole life afterward. It has caused many 


to be cut off in the flower of their days. 
- * * * * . * 


I have spoken of the danger of the emulation system to the 
bodily health; there is still greater and more general danger to 
the spiritual nature. What anxieties does it occasion to the alter- 
nately hoping and fearing aspirant! What discouragement, des- 
pondency, disappointment, and despair, doés it introduce into what 
should be the calm, self-possessed , and steadily advancing mind! 
Then there is that bane of the sweet social relations—envy ; ; and 
with it, detraction, and next, bitter malignity. Such at least, is 
the tendency of emulation. The principle may be likened to that 
diabolical spirit who was the father of sin, who was the mother 
of death. 

There is another evil ; emulation diverts the student’s aim from 
the real end of study. He is gradually led to think, not of the 
discipline of his mind and the acquisition of knowlec lve, but of the 
mere art of recitation and the mark he may the reby acquire. | 
have known young men who entered college with no other inten- 
tion than to inform, and elevate, and strengthen their minds, who 
soon forgot everything but the paltry honors they must yield to 
their rivals, if they did not strive for them themselves. The plea- 
sures of study were altogether swallowed up in hopes and fears 
about recitation and rank. And they were heartily rejoiced when 
the collegiate course was terminate d, not because they had been 
educated and prepared for high usefulness, but because the torture 
of rivalry was done, and they were freed from anxiety and mise- 
rable suspense, concerning their final standing and closing honors. 

Again: emulation has been far from producing its intended 
effect. It has had a directly contrary effect on no small portion 
of students. Nearly if not quite one half of every class at college, 
are entirely unreached by this principle, unless it be to stop and 
stupify the intellect instead of stimulating it. They reason in this 
way—if we cannot stand high, let us have no standing at all. 
Let us be known as devoting our time to anything rather than our 
prescribed books ; then our low rank will be imputed, not to the 
lack of talents, but of industry. Some of the young at the greater 
seminaries, much prefer to be thought destitute of morals than of 
intellect. I have no doubt that emulation, in past times, has been 
of considerable use, in consequence of the absence of other and 
better motives. Had this principle not been artificially and keenly 
excited, and other motives not been applied, there would, indeed, 
have been but little study, and our seminaries would ave been 
but little better than halls of amusement and social lounging places. 
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The philosophy of youthful nature has not been understood, and 
the true and best modes of education have been undiscovered ; 
during this period of ignorance, the emulation of the schools has 
been better than no exciting motive at all. For a large portion of 
the studies have been of such a character, or have been presented 
in such a manner, that the youth would hardly pursue them with 
diligence, without some strong stimulant. He would scarcely do 
it for the simple pleasure of study. Emulation, like the principle 
of resentment, was implanted by the Creator, to be of use in the 
primary stages of the progress of our race, when the animal pre- 
vailed over the spiritual, in the human constitution. As better 
motives become understood and can be brought to bear on the con- 
duct with efficiency, this primitive course and heathen stimulant 
should be let alone. Nevertheless, it will not altogether slumber, 
but like resentment, it will kindle up and fire the heart sufficiently, 
without any artificial cherishing. 





A NOBLE EXAMPLE. 


In our last number, we gave a sketch of the history of Dart- 

mouth College. A recent notice from President Lord announces, 
that an arrangement is made for commencing the Fall term of the 
Institution so early, as to allow a vacation of three months in the 
winter for those who keep school, in order to procure a part of their 
support. While the indigent are thus aided in procuring an edu- 
cation, a collateral course is given to other students, which gives 
them extraordinary instruction, without depriving the absent of any 
part of the regular studies. It is an additional advantage of this 
arrangement, at a moment when the demand for teachers so 
far exceeds the supply, that it furnishes many of our schools with 
instruction of a far better kind than could be procured in any other 
way. Atthe same time, it serves as a most salutary exercise of 
mind to the student, and a preparation for the future watchfulness 
over our schools, which we believe to be the duty of every 
American citizen, and especially of those who have enjoyed the 
privilege of a liberal education, and of those who are engaged 
in any of the professions. 

But we hail, with peculiar gratification, the resolution of the 
governors of the college, that they will no longer assist in cultiva- 
ting that baleful spirit of personal rivalry, which is swallowing up 
every patriotic feeling, every disinterested motive, among the poli- 
licians of our country. President Lord thus presents the views 
of the Trustees :— 
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372 Personal Rivalry excluded. 


* The exercises at Commencement will not be, as heretofore, from 
a select portion of the graduating class. The Trustees, believing 
that the moral sentiments of the community called for a correction 
of the evils growing out of the system of College distinctions, have 
determined to rely no longer upon any excitement to virtuous con- 
duct, or diligence in study, but the simple authority of law, and force 
of religious principles ; without applying the questionable motive of 
personal pre-eminence. ‘They judge that the test of a rigorous, an- 
nual examination, so protracted that every student shall pass under 
the scrutiny of the Faculty and an intelligent Committee, together 
with the privilege of exhibiting, at Commencement, the results of 
general culture in the several departments, will be a more worthy 
and effectual incentive, and incomparably more moral and safe, than 
the hope of outstripping a competitor, or of a high appointment. In 
this view, they give to every student, of good character and regular 
standing, an opportunity to show the results of his study and instruc. 
tion, when he receives the honor of a degree. The Faculty will 
assign to every member of the graduating class a subject for perform. 
ance, on that occasion, and every department will be represented by 
a proper division of the class, and upon a principle that admits of no 
distinction, but such as the merit of the respective performances may 
secure. 

‘The Trustees present this change with great confidence in its 
utility, and its correspondence with the judgment of literary men, 
especially those who have been observant of the influence of moral 
causes upon the minds of students, in determiuing their professional 
character and success in life. 

‘ It deserves to be mentioned to the honor of the students, that this 
change was introduced in accordance with their almost unanimous 
wish and memorial.’ 


We congratulate this venerable institution on the noble example 
she has set, and on the union of officers and students in a plan so 
excellent, and yet, in the present state of public opinion, so bold. 
We trust that there, the reproach will be wiped away that has 
been cast upon our youth, that they are incapable of being moved 
to diligence in study, or to high attainments in science, without 
introducing petty contentions for a place, and resorting to the low 
principle of personal rivalry. We trust the point will be settled in 
this institution for our colleges, as it has been already for other 
schools, that the attractions of knowledge, aided by those appeals 
to the spirit of benevolence, and the sense of duty, to which every 
human heart is, in some degree, accessible, are motives of sufli- 
cient power, when properly applied, to overcome the indolence ot 
apathy of all who deserve to be intrusted with the power that 
knowledge bestows. 
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Natural Language. 


FIRST LESSON IN GRAMMAR FOR CHILDREN. 


[We cannot give a better lesson for novices in Grammar, than the following 
Introduction to the Grammar for the Blind prepared by Dr. Howe, and lately 
published at the New England Institution. ] 


To Burnp CuitpREN: 

LanevaGeE is the method by which men express the feelings or the 
thoughts of their own minds; and excite thought in others. 

An infant, when pinched, wiil cry ; whether it be a French, an English, 
or a Dutch child, it will express its pain in the same way. 

A mouse, if pinched, will squeak ; a dog will bowl, a cat will yell. 
These different sounds are the language of the different animals to ex- 
press the same feeling, pain. This is natural language; and it may 
express much; but it has other modes of expressing itself, besides by the 
voice. When a person is frightened, his natural language tells it to 
others; his voice sinks and quivers, his flesh trembles, and his heart 
beats very quick. Now all men, whether French or English, Turks or 
Greeks, have the same natural language to express fear; and all other 
men can read this language. The beasts, too, can read it: when a dog 
reads in a boy’s looks the natural language of fear, he will chase after 
and bite him ; but if he reads the natural language of courage, if the boy 
looks brave, and lifts up his band to strike, the dog reads that too, and 
slinks away with his tail between his legs. 

Animals have their own particular natural language, among themselves, 
When a dog sees another dog coming along, wagging his tail, he knows 
that he is good natured, and wants to play; and he will answer in the 
same language, and wag his tail too, if he wants to play; but if not, he 
bristles up his back, and growls, and speaks his feelings, just as plainly 
as if he had said, ‘ Get out, you puppy; I do not wish for your company.’ 

This, then, is natural language; it is common to men and animals; 
but men have a natural language much more expressive than the 
animals. The deaf and dumb use this language before they are in- 
structed in the language of signs; and they can read by it very well 
what people feel. Natural language eannot be studied very much by the 
blind, beeause it is expressed principally by the features of the face. But 
still you ought to study as much of it as you can; you know, by the tone 
of the voice, whether the speaker is in good or il! nature; whether he is 
resolute or wavering. By attending to the natural language, as it is ex- 
pressed in the voice, you may learn much of character. 

The natural language tells the feelings, and the emotions of the mind ; 
but it does not tell the thoughts. This is done by artificial languages: 
the French have one, the English another, the Germans another, &c. 
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374 Artificial Languages. 


I said natural language was universally alike, but artificial language is not, 
All children cry alike ; but when a French child is hungry it says, pain, 
an English child says, bread, a Greek child says, psomi ; yet all want thy 
same thing. Now why do you call the substance you eat, bread? and 
why does the French child call it pain? Because you heard your parents 
pronounce the word, bread, when they gave you a bit; and the French 
child heard the word pain. 

You may ask why all people do not use the same sound to signify the 
same thing; and it is a hard question to answer. Probably our first 
parents, and their descendants, did use the same sounds; and all the 
world spake the same language, until the building of the tower of Babel, 
when, as you know, God created a confusion of tongues; all men forgot 
the original language ; each tried to express himself by sounds; and as 
different men see and feel differently, they expressed themselves in 
different ways; they signified different things by different sounds; their 
children imitated them, and thus languages were created. 

But we are not to inquire now into the causes: we know that different 
nations express themselves in different languages; that when the ma- 
jority of educated people of a nation speak in acertain way, it is the right 
way; and when we write down the ways in which they express them- 
selves, we write down the grammar of their language. Hence there is 
one grammar for the French, one for the German, one for the English, 
and for every other language. Grammar is a sort of fashion of speak- 
ing; what is fashionable for the French, is not fashionable for the En- 
glish ; and what is fashionable now, may not be fashionable twenty years 
hence. 

The language used by the inhabitants of the United States, is the En- 
glish language ; you must, therefore, study the Grammar of the English 
language ; that is, you must make yourselves acquainted with the method 
of speaking and writing used by the majority of well educated people 
in England, and in this country; you must follow the fashion of speech, 
not because it is the best, or only way, but because it is fashion. 

To say, ‘I are hungry,’ would express your feeling just as well, as 
‘Tam hungry ;’ and it would be good grammar if every body said so; 
but they do not, therefore it is not grammar, not good English. 

A collection of the rules and fashions of a language is called a Gram- 
mar. The Grammar of the English language which is here printed for 
your use, was written by Mr. Murray; it is adopted, not because it is 
perfect, or anything like it; but because it is the one commonly used, 
by those with whom you will associate. Study it, and profit by it. 
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Mt. Holyoke Female Seminary. 


MISCELLANY. 


Mosicat Societies 1n New York. 


































The ‘New York Institute of Sacred Music’ recently held its first 
anniversary concert, consisting of performances by a large choir, and a 
number of interesting pieces by a juvenile class. It was formed in 1833, 
not merely to cultivate and extend a knowledge of music among those 
already engaged in it, but to introduce it into primary schools, and to 
establish a classical school for qualifying teachers and choristers. The 
efforts of its faithful instructor, Mr. Abner Jones, are said to have been 
very useful in the schools of New York. 

In May last, a meeting was held for the purpose of forming a Union 
for the general promotion of devotional church music. A committee 
was appointed, who reported at a subsequent meeting, the constitution 
of ‘The New York Academy of Sacred Music,’ to consist of professional, 
amateur, non-performing and honorary members. Ii is intended to em- 
ploy Professors of Musical Elocution, Elementary Instruction and Instru- 
mental Music, a Vocal Conductor, and a Librarian. No performer is to 
be paid for taking part in its public concerts. 

: It is encouraging to see so many indications of increasing interest in 
' music. The appetite for it is rapidly increasing in our country. Let 
| those who are able, see that is supplied with salutary food, instead of the a is 
poison which is now so extensively circulated. J i 


Mount Horyoxe Femate Seminary. 


We stated sometime since, that a new fernale seminary was projected 
in the western part of Massachusetts. A committee appointed for its or- 
ganization have recently announced, that they are about to establish this L 
institution at South Hadley, under the name of the Mount Holyoke 
Seminary. They state, that it is intended to have the permanent organiza- 


tion and character of our colleges ‘to be based entirely on Christian ay 
principles, and ‘designed to cultivate the missionary spirit among its 
pupils” not in the ordinary technical sense of the term, but as a spirit of ea 
devotedness to the business of doing good, as teachers of schools, at Rt 
home or abroad, or in any other way which Providence may indicate, 4 . 
| however humble, or uninviting, er self-denying, the station may be. The tf 


institution is to be provided with buildings, sufficient for boarding and 
instructing two hundred young ladies, and a library and apparatus, which 
it is estimated will amount to $30,000. Of this sum, $8,000 has been 
contributed in the village in which the institution is to be located. 
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376 ~ Clerical Lyceum. 


The plan of the institution was presented to many, more than a year 
since, by the ladies in charge of the Ipswich Seminary. It had its origin 
in the same views in regard to the necessity of providing a supply of 
female teachers for our country which are developed in Miss Beecher’s 
recent essay, addressed to the American Lyceum ; and its great objects 
will commend itself to all who will reflect upon them. 

Its internal arrangements are intended to be conducted on the strictest 
principles of economy, in order to afford the best opportunities for edu- 
cation to females of limited means. The Trustees add, ‘ Indeed, it is for 
this class principally, who are the bone and sinew, and the glory of our 
nation, that we have engaged in this undertaking.’ To complete the 
course of female education, and to aid in diminishing the expenses of the 
pupils, the plan which has been so often proposed, and which has been 
carried into effect for some time, in the Domestic Seminary of Mr. Kel- 
logg, at Clinton, New York, (described in our last volume, p. 498,) is to be 
adopted, of employing the pupils, as much as possible, in the domestic 
duties of the institution. 

We are happy to see a simple, rational plan of female education thus 
announced, for so important an object, without any of the parade oj 
diplomas, and degrees, and titles of honor. We are rejoiced to believe, 
that it is undertaken with views which seem to be neither personal nor 
local ; and with a spirit of devotedness on the part of some of those en- 
gaged, which we hope will infuse itself into their pupils. 


Cuiericat Lyceum. 


The Junior preachers of the New England Methodist Conference have 
formed a society for the pursuit of knowledge. Each member is re- 
quired to write several essays, and ‘a sermon at full length, annually. 
But the great object is to require each to commence a course of study, 
embracing text books in the various departments of general knowledge, 
and to study ‘one or more of these departments annually, uatil be has 
gone through the whole, and prepared himself for examination therein, a 
the next annual meeting, by a committee previously appointed.’ Itis, 
in effect, a Lyceum, of a very useful kind, and we rejoice in its establish- 
ment, among a class of active and useful men, whom circumstances and 
prevailing prejudices have deprived of many literary privileges. The 
course embraces, Grammar, Geography, Natural Philosophy, Astronomy, 
Chemistry, Geology, Intellectual and Moral Philosophy, Rhetoric and 
Elocution, and a course of study in the Languages, for which Riche 
rand’s Physiology, Smellie’s Philosophy of Nature, and a course of 
Political Economy are allowed to be adopted as substitutes. Each mew 
ber of the Society is also required to give the Committee a statement 0! 
the books he has vead during the year, and they are required, on the 
other hand, ‘to make a faithful report to the Society of the improve 
ment and qualifications of each member,’ 
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Manual Labor Schools. 377 


Manvat Lagpor in WaTeERviItLte CoLLece. 


From a recent statement by President Babcock, of Waterville College, 
Maine, it appears that the manual labor department of that Institution is 
remarkably successful. 

‘Considerably more than one half of the whole number of students in 
College are regularly engaged in labor (chiefly in the College shops) 
three hours a day. Their earnings vary from 50 cents to $2 50 cents per 
week, according to their skill, strength and diligence ; but on an average, 
they pay for their board by their labor. This system of labor has been in 
successful operation for more than two years, (with the exception of a 
few weeks last autuinn, when the scarcity of lumber partially suspended 
work in the shops,) and the results of it are no longer doubtful. The 
regular exercise thus furnished is found highly conducive to health, and 
to intellectual vigor. No student is hindered in the successful prosecu- 
tion of his studies, by employing three hours a day in work. The good 
order of the College is also essentially promoted, by this kind of employ- 
ment of the leisure hours of so large a portion of the students.’ 

He gives the following reasons why this plan has succeeded better 
there than in many other institutions. 

‘A large proportion of our students are able bodied men, who have 
been accustomed to labor, and do not regard it as dishonorable. We 
have an excellent and popular superintendent of the shops, at a reasonable 
charge. The shops, tools, &c., have been furnished by contributions for 
the purpose, and only need to be kept in repair by a small tax on the oc- 
cupants. We have also unusual facilities for purchasing lumber, and 
disposing of work of various kinds from the shops. By carrying the 
principles of the division of labor into effect, the several processes are so 
simplified, that young men, of common ingenuity, even if they have never 
before been accustomed to the use of tools, very soon learn to work to 
good advantage. The low price of board and tuition (only $1 a week 
for the former, when paid in advance, and $20 dollars per annum for the 
latter) are an encouragement to many worthy young men, thirsting for 
the advantages of educaticn, to endeavor to procure one here, chiefly by 
their own efforts.’ 

It is also stated that individuals of proper age, who do not pursue the 
regular course, are allowed to reside in the institution, and are permitted 
to engage in any studies they may choose. 


Manvat Lapor Scuoor in N. Caroutina. 


It is gratifying to see that prejudice is giving way so fast at the South, 
in regard to the consistency of labor with respectability, and that manual 
labor schools are multiplying. The Concord Presbytery in N. Carolina, 
have purchased a farm in the western part of the state, for the establish- 
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ment of a manual labor school to educate young men for the ministry, 
It is open to persons of good character, of all denominations. Every stu- 
dent will be required to perform labor, either mechanical or agricultural, 
as a ineans of preserving health, as well as of economy. 


Socrety anp LIBRARY IN AN ACADEMY. 


In a recent account of the semi-annual examination of the Waterboro’ 
Male Academy, (8. C.,) it is stated that a society has been formed among 
the students, which has proved a valuable auxiliary to the efforts of the 
Preceptor. The members have collected a library of 700 volumes, includ- 
ing the Encyclopedia, and gave an exhibition, which is spoken of as 
interesting, after the examination. ‘The teacher who induces his pupils 
to engage in voluntary studies with ardor, does more for their education, 
than he who communicates volumes of knowledge. We do not ask our 
institutions for walking cyclopedias, but for active laborers in the pursuit 
of knowledge; and one volunteer is worth a dozen ‘ pressed men,’ 


Tueo.ogicat Institure at East Winpsor. 


The Theological Institute, at East Windsor, Connecticut, is now under 
the care of three Professors, and contains sixteen students. A large brick 
building, and a workshop for the manual labor department, bave been 
erected. A library of 2,200 volumes has been collected, chiefly by dona- 
tion; and subscriptions to the amount of $10,000 have recently bees 
made for promoting the objects of the Institution. A reading room has 
been opened containing the most valuable periodicals of the day, and 
societies established among the students, for mutual improvement on 
various subjects. In the manual labor department, each student is 
allowed the use of tools, not exceeding ten dollars in value, or of an acre 
of land on the farm, with the privilege of receiving whatever bis labor 
may produce beyond the cost of materials. The Institute will incur 
no hazard of pecuniary embarrassment, and proceed cautiously in ex- 
periments on this subject. 


Funps ror Pusuic Instirurions. 


The New England Methodist Conference have resolved to employ an 
agent for the purpose of raising $25,000 as their proportion of $100,000 
for the Wesleyan University, at Middletown. The General Conference 
of Congregational Churches in Maine, have resolved to attempt raising 
$100,000 for the Theological Seminary at Bangor. This Institution has 
received a considerable accession to its library, during the past year, and 
a donation of philosophical apparatus, to the amount of $500. 
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School Masters Wanted ! 


Common Scuoouts 1n Micniean. 


It is interesting to see, that provisions for common education are incor- 
porated in the constitution proposed for Michigan, at the late convention. 
It requires the appointment of a Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
who shall hold his office for two years; and directs that the legislature 
shall provide for a system of common schools that shall compel each 
district to maintain a school for at least three months in the year, under 
penalty of forfeiting its proportion of the funds derived from the public 
lands, which are to be devoted exclusively to this object. The legisla- 
ture is also required to provide, as soon as the circumstances of the state 
permit, for the establishment of one library at least in each township, and 
to appropriate to it the proceeds of military and penal fines; and in 
general, to ‘encourage, by all suitable means, the promotion of intel- 
lectual, scientific and agricultural improvements.’ 

We congratulate this nascent state on such a resolution, and we wish 
that some of its older sisters could be induced to imitate so wise an 
example. 


Location OF Scnoon Houses. 


In an interesting essay on this subject in the Ontario Repository, the 
writer states his conviction from experience, that the neighborhood of a 
grocery or a tavern, diminishes the amount of study among the larger 
scholars one third or one quarter. He also mentions a district which 
was offered an acre of land, in a retired, pleasant situation near the centre 
of the town, but who refused it and chose a spot at the crossing of two 
roads, directly opposite a tavern, as the place for their children. 


Scuoot Masters Wantep! 


We cheerfully echo the call of the Newark Advertiser in this form. 
It is truly stated in a western paper, that there are a million at least, of 
children who have no teacher; that thirty thousand sckool masters and 
school mistresses are needed at once for our own country, and that 
an additional annual supply of four thousand will be needed for the in- 
crease of our population. 


IMPROVEMENTS PROPOSED IN ENGLAND. 


Lord Brougham recently introduced a set of resolutions into the British 
House of Peers, on the subject of General Education, of great interest. 
It appeared from his statements, that a large number of children in En- 
gland were without instruction, that the instruction given is very defi- 
cient, and that there is great need of schools for children at an earlier 





380 Western Seminaries. 


age. The resolutions express the opinion of Parliament on these points, 
and on the importance of establishing Infant Schools and Seminaries for 
Teachers. We hope to give hereafter a more extended sketch of his re- 
marks and proposals. 


University or New York. 


The first commencement of this institution was recently held, and ora- 
tions were delivered by the candidates for a degree, which are spoken of 
in flattering terms. Fourteen young men received their first degree. At 
the close of the exercises, the honorary testimonials of the standing of the 
students of the first and’ second grade, in each branch of study, were an- 
nounced, with an explanation by the Chancellor, of which the following 
is given as the substance, in the New York Daily Advertiser. , 

‘There are four grades of merit established in every class. The highest 
of these is denominated the first grade, and the lowest the fourth. A 
given amount of attainment is required from the student before he can 
be enrolled in either; and hence it is sometimes the case, that a student’s 
name does not appear on the merit roll at all. But on the contrary, as 
the distinctions of grade refer solely to settled standards of merit, it fol- 
lows that each of them is accessible, not exclusively to one student, but 
to all who have the talents and the industry to reach it. 

‘The first and highest honor, according to this system, is not to be con- 
sidered as a solitary eminence, which, from its nature, can be occupied 
by one individual only, to the exclusion of all others in his class. It 
rather resembles a series of elevated pedestals in a temple of science, on 
which the merit of many may be grouped or formed into a constellation, 
in which every star that is added only increases the brilliancy of the 
whole. The influence and effect of the plan has been found to be ex- 
ceedingly propitious. It prevents much of that jealousy and heart burn- 
ing, Which are but too common among the best of students, where the 
first honor of a class is made a prize which belongs to one individual, 
and to him only; while, at the same time, the excitement of an honorable 
emulation, so far from being destroyed or lessened, is chastened and pro- 
moted.’ 


WESTERN SEMINARIES. 


Numerous applications are made to the benevolent in New England, 
for aid in establishing Seminaries at the West. In order to assist and 
regulate these efforts in the churches under their care, the Pastoral Asso- 
ciation of Massachusetts have appointed a committee of seven, to obtain 
accurate information concerning these institutions, to be made public for 
their guidance, as circumstances may require. 
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Notices of Books. 







Scnooxus 1n LIBERIA. 





A person recently returned from Liberia states that ‘day schools 
under the superintendence of competent instructors are in successful 
operation. The advantages of education are properly appreciated, and 
‘tonsiderable progress has been made, not only with elementary but in 
some of the higher branches of an English education. Sabbath schools 
are attended to, and much good has already resulted from this pious 
enterprize.’ 










Society or Sourn Caro.ina. 










A Society called ‘ The South Carolina Society for the Advancement of 
Learning, has been lately formed; Chancellor Dessassure, President, 
and the Hon. J. C. Calhoun, W. C. Preston, and J. L. Pettegru, Vice 
Presidents. The object of this Society is to elevate the moral and intel- 
lectual character of the state, by diffusing useful knowledge, raising the 
standard of education, and developing generally its literary and scientific 
resources, 















NOTICES OF BOOKS. 









Procressive Epucation, commencing with the Infant. By ‘a 
Madame Necker De Saussure. Translated from the French; ibe 
with notes and an appendix: by Mrs. Wittarp and Mrs. Pue rs. bi 
Boston: William D. Ticknor. 1835. 12mo. pp. 348. 








We are gratified in being able to announce that this interesting and val- 

uable work is published. The extract we gave in a former number will 

satisfy our readers, that it is not a mere compilation from previous works, 

nor yet a bare record of individual experience. It is experience seeking 

to compare its observations with the nature of the human mind, and de- iyi 
‘ duce principles which shall have a general application. This portion of 
the work, (for it is but the commencement,) is devoted to the first four 
years of life. In the first book, a general view is taken of the principles 
to be adopted in regard to the design of education, and the influence to 
be exerted upon the will, the impulses, the reason, and the religious 
feelings, as instruments, not merely for the immediate production of right 
conduct, but to be employed by the child in completing and directing his 
own character. In the second and third books, the successive years of & ice 
infancy are considered, and the principles developed are applied to their ¥ | 
management. 
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882 Hall on Education. 


The work is characterized by close and original thought, and at the 
same time, by simplicity and clearness of mind, combined with the hu- 
mility of a Christian. But Mrs. Willard remarks very justly, that mothers, 
in order to be profited by it, must be educated. ‘It is not written for 
the ignorant and uncultivated ; such could neither comprehend its rea- 
soning, or profit much by its precepts.’ We earnestly hope that it will 
find many readers among those who are prepared to appreciate and em- 
ploy them. It is distinguished from many other works in attempting to 
investigate, rather than prescribe—to give principles for application 
rather than maxims for practice. It is deficient, we think, as a guide to 
the parent, in pointing out no course by which the animal and inferior 
propensities shall be subdued, at a period when the child is unable to 
subdue them himself, and when, we are inclined to believe, the character 
is almost fixed. The notes and appendix contain much that is interest- 
ing and valuable. We express our dissent from the editors on two points 
only, which we deem of great importance. We are surprised to see 
an editorial note, in which the, attempt to suppress crying by chastise- 
ment is treated as unwise, because a father, in an instance stated, 
corrected a child for crying, who was suffering from the wound of a pin! 
As well might we prohibit medicine because a mother killed her child by 
giving it, in the wrong disease. In the appendix, also, we cannot 
pass by the unfortunate recommendation of laudanum merely to ‘quiet’ 
the child. We protest against this pernicious and dangerous use of a 
powerful remedy, where actual disease does not exist. It is often the be- 
ginning, and the justification of intemperance. We wish we were not 
compelled to add that the Gallicisms and inaccuracies of language inthis 
translation, are far more numerous than they should be in a work of this 
high character. Immediate measures ought to be taken to correct, by a list 
of errata, one inadvertence which we presume occurred in printing—the 
designation of several of the author’s notes as editorial, which leaves the 
reader in uncertainty about the whole. But these are small imper- 
fections. We consider parents as much indebted to the editor for bring- 
ing forward this translation ; and we hope they will receive sufficient 
encouragement to induce them to go on with the subsequent volumes. 
They will be one of the most valuable additions to the maternal library. 


On tHe Epvucatton or CHILDREN WHILE UNDER THE CARE OF 
Parents anp Guarpians. By Joun Hatt, Principal of the 
Ellington School. New York: J. P. Haven. 1835. 18mo. 
pp. 190. 


This little work is devoted chiefly to the subject of moral education, 
and is evidently the result of long experience in the management of chil- 
dren. We have looked over it with much pleasure, and wish we could 
circulate it widely, among those who are educating their children just a8 
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ne 3 their own convenience, or ease, or fondness may dictate. The author 

u- 4 rather discards than seeks for novelty ; but his views are sound and judi- 

“ 4 cious, preserving the proper medium, in our view, between mildness and 

or * severity. He chastises in a caustic, but courteous manner, the prevalent 

a- 4 follies and weaknesses of indulgent parents; he points out the modes 

ill ’ in which others unconsciously do much to injure their children’s 

n- ’ character; and calls to a severe account, those who neglect this sacred 

to 4 trust, in order to attend to possessions of far less value. We should not, 

n, however, agree entirely with Mr. Hall, as to the details of family inter- 

to course. We have seldom seen a work which we could recommend in 

or so unqualified a manner to the attention of parents, and especially of 

to fathers. Many a bitter pang would it spare some parents, if they would 

er listen to its rebukes, and act upon its principles. 

St- 

its Tue Morner’s Primer, to teach her child its letters, and how 

ee toread. Designed, also, for the lowest class in Primary Schools 

7 on a new plan. By Rev. T. H. Gattaupet, late Principal of 

4, the Deaf and Dumb Asylum, Hartford. New York: Lovell, 

* | Lord & Co. Boston: Crocker & Brewster. 18mo. pp. 45. | 

by @ In the first number of this work, we published a letter from Mr. Gal- 

10t 4 laudet, stating the plan he bad adopted of teaching his children to read 
et’ by commencing with words instead of letters. This plan has been found 44 
a q successful with the members of his own family ; and after long trial, has 
)e- © been published in the little book before us. The resuits of years of ex- Pu 
0t EY periment, by one of the ablest analysts of the infant mind, are of great i 
his a value to every parent and teacher; and we are confident, that those who 3 : 
his > will adopt this littl book as a manual, will spare themselves and their % 4 
jist children, much irksome and useless labor. : 
he : 

the “ Tue Stupent’s Manvat; designed by specific directions, to 

er- > aid in forming and strengthening the Intellectual and Moral char- 

1g- > acter and habits of the Student. By Rev. Joun Topp, Pastor 

sae of the Edwards Church, Northampton; author of Lectures to 
ms ¥ Children, &c. Northampton: J. H. Butler. Boston: Wm. ai 
© Peirce, Crocker & Brewster. 1835. 12mo. pp. 392. 

a We have long felt that such a work was needed, and we rejoice to bine 
oF s see the want so well supplied. Mr. Todd has written what he would G} aS 
he % have desired to direct his own inexperience as a student, in that simple, i 
10. lively manner which characterizes the admirable ‘ Lectures to children,’ y 

| and yet with constant indications, that it is the production of a scholar ai 
on, & and aman of research. He does not forget great principles, or neglect \ 
sil- minute details, It is thoroughly practical, and yet adapted to make the tere 
uld student act upon reflection rather than follow any mere set of rules; and ay 


we have never seen a work which we could, more confidently, recom- 
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mend as a manual for the physical, intellectual and moral habits of the 
student. We need not surely add, that in such remarks, we always ex- 
cept that production of Divine Wisdom, to which this Manual points the 
student as his great directory. 


Fosrer’s System oF Penmansuir; or the art of rapid writing 
illustrated and explained. To which are added the angular and 
antiangularsystems. Exemplified with plates. By B. F. Fosrzz, 
Teacher of Writing and Book-keeping, author of a Development 
of Cairstairs system, Prize essay on the best method of teaching 
Penmanship, &c. Boston: Perkins & Marvin. 1835. 8yo. 
pp. 104. 


We have long since, and repeatedly expressed our conviction, that the 
Cairstarian system of writing is the best which we know, for securing the 
possession of a legible, current hand, and for guarding the writer from in- 
jury to his health. We have also expressed our approbation of Mr. 
Foster’s exposition of this system in its principal features; and we are 
gratified to find that the discouragements always attending the first efforts 
in every important improvement, have been so far overcome as to give 
him full employment, and produce a demand for a new volume. We 
know of no American system of penmanship which we consider so good. 
We are sorry however to see any encouragement again given to the use- 
less and often pernicious habit of supporting the body on the left arm, as 
if the muscles of the back were not strong enough for this purpose, or to 
a stooping posture, which we consider equally unnecessary and more 
injurious. Mr. Foster would do his pupils a greater service, even than 
the formation of a good hand, if he would deliver them from bondage to 
these habits, which produce, we are persuaded, half the fatigue of writ- 
ing. We cannot agree with him also in the necessity of commencing 
with the large text, especially when the small hands of children are to be 
employed. Perhaps Mr. F’s experience may have suggested reasons 
which we do not know. 

In the appendix to his book, Mr. F. has given a curious collection of 
puffs of those who have surpassed the power of art itself, in their won- 
derful systems and lessons of penmanship, which is very properly closed 
by Swift’s account of the ‘ROYAL ACADEMY OF LAGADO),’ and 
the astonishing results of genius which it exhibited! They have rarely 
before been rivalled in our country; but we may now look with conii- 
dence, for a full grown crop of any science or art, in a few hours afler 
the seeds are duly sown in the juvenile mind ; and it may become neces 
sary to limit, by law, the rapidity of improvement in schools, as well as o! 
motion on rail roads! 





